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STATE DEPARTMENT: 
Stupid in Public Relations 





Tuese words are addressed to the man I met on the diner out of 
Columbus some weeks ago. I didn’t get your name, but you are the man 
who put down the newspaper as | barged into a seat across the table, and 
vou started a conversation about Greece and ‘Turkey, and how they meant 
nothing to you. You said you were plenty occupied with your own busi 
ness and you were satisfied to let the State Department take care of 
foreign affairs without any kibitzing from you. I didn’t agree with you on 
the matter of your indifference, and I'd like to say a few things about 
what’s wrong with the State Department, and why it [S your business. 

You think the future of your kids is in your hands. Well, that 
isn’t quite true. Whether your kids will have to go through another 
war depends partly on you, but also on your State Department. ‘That 
Department directs the arrangements which turn out for either peace o1 
war. It’s your peace or your war, and so it ought to be your State 
Department. 

The State Department is going to ask the American people to spend 
billions of dollars more in foreign countries. ‘They have the plans drawn 
up. They have reasons why it is a good idea, not only for the foreign 
countnes but for you. They have ideas on why it will be a good invest 
ment, for peace and good business later on. 

But you haven't heard enough from the State Department on what 
the whole program will cost or why the price should be paid. You've 
heard the first few chapters, but vou need to know the whole storv. You 
need to know what it will cost, how much taxes it will take, what it means 
in business planning, how much of your product should be sold in foreign 
markets, how it will affect the tariffs, whether it means more or fewer! 
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NOTES 


A FRIEND of ours was back in a lum- 
ber yard recently, and noticed a big pile of 
oak flooring, which is very scarce. Later, 
in the front office of the lumber yard, a 
stranger came in and asked the proprietor 
the price of oak flooring. “Ain’t got none,” 
snapped the proprietor, and the stranger 
went out. Our friend asked why—whether 
the pile of oak flooring he saw in the rear 
of the yard was already sold. “Nope,” 
said the proprietor, “but ain't got no oak 
flooring for nobody as wants to know the 
price first.” 


CHILDREN have taken on a new im- 
portance in our economy. A neighbor dis- 
covered this the other day when he took 
his three kids to the circus. It didn’t cost 
one full ticket and three halfs, but four 
fulls. ‘The half-price on which our neigh- 
bor romped into adulthood is no more. 
Children are now economically full and 
whole, which indeed makes them much 
more important. 

Of course $3 for a kid for a circus will 
not kill the kid, but it may kill the circus. 
People of later generations may have to 
refer to the circus as extinct. They will 
say that in its final days the circus was for 
the rich children who, by the way, are not 
a big factor in our economy. 


THE AMERICAN people, they say, 
spend all their spare time rushing hither, 
thither and yon. ‘There may be something 
to this, but, still, it does not account for 
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the tremendous sale this year of lawn 
furniture and hammocks. 


STRAIGHTAWAY thinking is this: If 
we export we must also import. Then the 
curve in the straightaway thinking: What 
must we import? The easy answer is raw 
materials which are not produced here—an 
easy curve to take. Then a straightaway 
again? No, another curve in another di- 
rection: Raw materials are not enough to 
balance the budget of exports and imports. 
Then must we take manufactured goods 
and semi-manufactured goods? Yes, in 
time we must. Why? 

Put it this way: Foreigners haven’t any 
money, especially dollar money. They want 
goods, but they can’t pay dollars, except 
such dollars as they get from loans or 
from selling us things. Most of us want 
their things, sure, but the people who 
make similar things here hate to face the 
competition from abroad. ‘They regard 
the competition from abroad as evil. So 
we have tariffs to keep out the damned 
foreign stuff. The tariffs have taken on a 
holy halo air. 

If we insist on maintaining the tariff 
halos, we may as well begin to figure on 
cutting out the exports. OK, let’s. But, 
at this point, yowls from industries that 
earn their cake from domestic sales, and 
their icing from foreign sales. They’ve got 
to export to thrive. This thing gets deeper 
and deeper, and complicateder, and so 
let’s get back to the simple straightaway: 











If we want to export, we've got to import 
an equal amount. We've GOT to export, 
and so we've GOT to import an equal 
amount. 

And if there are any producers in this 
country who cannot do an efficient job of 
competing with the foreigners, who aren’t 
supposed to be very efficient, they’d better 
begin to get their minds ready for the 
ordeal of sitting on their fannies on the 
bench that is marked for ex-producers. 
This is quite a long talk on the subject, 
but those of us who can’t understand it 
are headed for the bench. 


THEY SAY we Americans are mechan- 
ically and technically ingenious. ‘They say 
we “know how.” What the rest of the 
world needs is food, and clothing, and 
machinery. One more thing the world 
needs more than any of these: it needs 
know-how. We have plenty of this to 
export without diminishing our own sup- 
ply. We are starting to do something 
about it, and we ought to do a good deal 
more. We probably shall, just as soon 
as we can work up our national know-how 
on how to export know-how. 


ONE WORLD should mean the end of 
tariffs, passports, customs inspectors and 
other bureaucratic by-products of national 
jealousies. In the ideal world, no one will 
have to open his baggage at every national 
boundary. The important thing about the 
contents of a man’s briefcase is not whether 
they are dutiable, but whether they in- 
clude sales plans which will attract buyers 
in Minsk, Leeds or Barcelona. ‘There’s no 
need to inspect these plans. Old fash- 
ioned competition will give them all the 
scrutiny they need. 


THICK BOOKS are very discouraging, 
but one thick book has come to our atten- 
tion recently, and it made good reading 
even if it had none of the qualities of 
“Forever Amber.” It is called “America’s 
Needs and Resources,” and it weighs 3 
pounds, 10 ounces, which means 812 pages. 
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Furthermore, the book was all sold out 
within a few weeks of publication. They 
printed only 10,000, but now they are 
printing more. What makes this all the 
more screwy is that the book is full of 
analyses and tables, which, as everyone 
knows, are not easy on the digestion. 

A research organization prepared this 
heavy book, which was gobbled up like 
hotcakes—The Twentieth Century Fund. 





The book represents a study of what 
America is likely to need in the next 
decade, up to 1960, and also what America 
is likely to be able to supply. By scientific 
method the economists come to the con- 
clusion that American needs are going to 
grow tremendously, and American produc- 
tion is also going to grow. ‘They knock 
into a cocked hat the theory that this 
country has a static economy. ‘They show 
that our whole economy is one of the 
growingest things in the world. 

What’s nice about the book is that it 
gets down to earth, and tells about prac- 
tically every important line of business 
there is. You can state your business, and 
look it up in the index, and there it is, and 
on such and such a page you will find a 
discussion of what growth ought to be 
expected of that business between now and 
1960—together with plenty of statistical 
tables to substantiate the indication. Is it 
refrigerators, radios, bathing, airplanes, res- 
taurants, iron and steel? You will find 
them, and hundreds of others, big and 
little. This down-to-earthness is what 
makes a ponderous economic tome some- 
thing of a best seller. When the doctors 
of philosophy talk about YOUR business, 


they are not hard to swallow. 
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ONCE UPON a time boys boasted of 
working their way through college, but 
now, with demand for college attendance 
exceeding the supply of facilities, boys 
boast of their ability to work their way 
into college. 


A COLLEGE DEGREE is becoming 
more and more essential for landing a job, 
we reported in our May issue in an article, 
“Only College Graduates Need Apply.” 
Some people have fussed with us over this 
article. ‘They’ve said we were too easy on 
this college degree fetish. 

Well, we were merely reporting a 
FACT: that personnel managers put lots 
of stock in a college degree because they 
think it’s a good working yardstick. We 
don’t think the personnel managers are 
entirely right, and we said they often get 
saddled with snobs and nincompoops. 

Actually, a college degree isn’t so much 
a yardstick (which is something that really 
measures) as a label (which indicates gen- 
eral contents of something). A college 
degree means that certain things have been 
put into its recipient. It does not mean 
that these things are in all cases good, or 
that they make the recipient better. 

A college degree is the kind of label 
which can make no warranty, express or 
implied, for the product. 


THE CRY these days is for young men 
to do this and that. Old men should be 
retired to grass. And yet sometimes this 
doesn’t work. Sometimes we go searching 
for competent men to do a job, and find 
that only an old man can do it, for he is 
already broken to heavy harness. 

Herbert Hoover is such a man. We 
threw him out of the Presidency, and some 
people spent years spitting rough words at 
him. Did he go into retirement and sulk? 
No, he didn’t. Does he come forth now 
and do a job that needs to be done on 
foreign rehabilitation? Yes, he does, sacri- 
ficing himself for a cause. He has the 
stuff that goes to make good soldiers—and 
good citizens. 
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THE LUXURIES of yesterday are the 
necessities of today, and the cosmetic 
manufacturers are making a pretty good 
case for the repeal of the excise tax on such 
absolute necessities as lipstick, powder, 
rouge, creams, powder base, mascara, eye 
shadow, finger nail polish, hand lotions, 
toilet water, my sin, frenzy, taiispin, in- 
discreet, breathless, tabu, Christmas night, 
shocking, new horizons, surrender, perhaps, 
desert flower, danger, white shoulders, beau 
catcher, intoxication, scandal, moment su- 
preme and others. 

Furthermore, the women are doing a bit 
of yelling about how men make the laws, 
and how men are lacking in appreciation 
of the finer things of life and consequently 
put a tax on the supplies of beauty parlors, 
and that if something isn’t done about it, 
they, the women, are going to run for Con- 
gress and right such wrongs. They prob- 
ably will. 


THIS RECESSION, signs of which are 
now appearing, shows what can be accom- 
plished when everybody in the country 
pitches in and contributes his best. 

And just about everybody in America 
can point to this recession and boast: “I 
helped make it.”” Democrats provided the 
first steam for it with the official formula 
for higher wages. Republicans contributed 
sudden decontrol of prices. Organized 
labor donated a succession of wage de- 
mands. Business did a brilliant job of 
keeping prices high. 

And the rest of us contributed hand- 
somely by getting almost hysterical over 
the meat shortage. 


RADIO MOSCOW, so we read in the 
papers, has gone in for advertising. The 
Russian people seem to like the ads, which 
in this country are called commercials, and 
against which here the public trend is. It 
probably won't be long until Radio Mos- 
cow puts on a new burst of propaganda 
against American taste, which is sordid, 
materialistic, capitalistic, imperialistic, and 
culturally not sufficiently soap-flakistic. 
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i HERE is general agreement that prices 
are too high, but those who assume 
that prices will return to the pre-war level 
are in for a surprise. 

The chances are that prices will settle 
down, after a few years of steady decline, 
to a level substantially higher than the 
pre-war period, though lower than the 
March 1947 peak. The best bet for the 
1950's lies somewhere between 35 and 50 
percent above the 1939-40 benchmark. 

“Too high,” when applied to prices, 
means different things to different people. 
Superficially, most people mean that a 
house which cost $6000 before the war is 
selling for $11,000 or $12,000, that bread 
which sold for 8 cents before the war 
broke in Europe is now up to 12 cents, or 
that a pound of butter which cost 4o cents 
during that lull before the storm costs at 
least 75 cents and sometimes $1 post-war. 
Similarly, a Ford car—that old symbol of 
low prices—which sold for $849 in one city 
early in 1941 fetches $1261 six years and 
one war later. 

“Too high” also may mean to most 
people that when wholesale prices hit their 
top in March, they were almost exactly 
twice as high as in August 1939. Farm 
commodities were three times as high, food 
two-and-one-half times as high. Other 
commodities had risen 65 percent. The 
cost of living soared almost 60 percent dur- 
ing this boom. 

But such conceptions of “too high,” 
based on comparisons with pre-war price 
indexes, are far too simple. Reference to 
them is more nostalgic than revealing. 
Specific prices are “too high” only in rela- 
tion to other prices. Price tags have risen 
and fallen many times in the country’s his- 
tory, leveling off for a reasonable length of 
time at stable levels. Some of these levels 
were higher, some lower, than the pre- 
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ceding level. Thus, from 1923 to 1929 the 
cost of living index averaged 75 percent 
more than it had in the years before World 
War I. Then from 1935 to 1940 it aver- 
aged 1g percent less than it had from 
1923 to 1929. 

Realistically, when we speak of prices as 
being “too high” we ought to mean one 
or more of the following things: 
> A particular price is too high in com- 
parison with some competing price. For 
example, in the past 10 years, lumber prices 
have risen 170 percent, although cement is 
up only 26 percent and brick and tile only 
43 percent. Lumber is too high in rela- 
tion to competing building matenials. 

& The price of a certain commodity may 
be too high in relation to its cost of pro- 
duction. To illustrate, the price of lumber 
was so high in 1946 that the number of 
small saw mills in Oregon multiplied 10 
times. So much new production was stim- 
ulated by the price that the market was 
broken locally. 

& Prices may yield profits too high to keep 
the economy operating. Excessive profits, 
if salted away instead of going into plant 
expansion or inventory, serve no economic 
function. Money in a corporate bank ac- 
count employs no workers and moves no 
goods, 

& Prices may be too high in relation to 
consumer income, out of which the buying 
public takes goods off the market. By 
early 1947 prices were up so much that the 
volume of goods being bought was shrink- 
ing, and inventories were becoming over- 
loaded. Hence, the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers recommended in Janu- 
ary that a 5 to 7 percent cut in the average 
of prices was needed to restore a balance 
between supply and ability to buy. 

Balanced prices in the post-war period 
will not necessarily mean pre-war relation- 
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ships. For instance, 
cotton _ textile 
wages, after long 
depression, have 
risen much more 
than the wages of 
auto workers or the makers of electrical 
equipment. ‘Therefore, cotton cloth will 
remain more expensive, comparatively, 
than refrigerators or autos—unless there 
are violent changes in material costs. 

One widely current but evidently er- 
roneous idea about future prices is that 
they will continue their inflationary trend. 
This school of thought pays much atten- 
tion to the size of the national debt and 
the amount of money in circula- 
tion, but neither of these indica- 
tors is strong enough to support 
a conclusion of inflation from 
now on. The debt is being man- 
aged better than skeptics of the 
30's thought it could be, and 
there is just about the nght 
amount of money in circulation 
for a national income of our pres- 
ent size. 

Another popular notion, also 
unsupported by evidence, is that 
prices will return to the pre-war 
level because that was the last 
“normal” period. But prices did 
not return after World War I, 
and are much less likely to do so 
this time. 

The chief reason for an even 
higher price level after this war 
is that wages are not so flexible «ay 
now as then. Wage reductions 7 
are made only under very un- 
usual circumstances, and history 
shows that such cuts are only 
temporary. Labors income— 
that is, the price it receives for 
its work—is the biggest factor in 
national income. Including the 
income of farmers and small proprietors, 
labor income makes up more than four- 
fifths of the national income and is the 
chief determinant of prices. 
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Another floor under wages is federal leg- 
islation on minimum pay and maximum 
hours. ‘Though present wage rates are 
well above the law in nearly all industries, 
still this legislation, combined with the 
basic bargaining power of unions, makes a 
great drop almost impossible. 

However, this does not mean that prices 
will or must stay as high as the modern 
wage level. The productivity of labor is 
expected to rise enough to offset much of 
the effect of fatter pay envelopes. Output 
per man-hour is already increasing from its 
wartime position and is at least 5 percent 
more than last year. New machinery and 
new production methods developed during 
the war, plus the drive on man- 
agement to cut costs, will result 
in exceptional increases in out- 
put for the next few years. 

It now appears that the change 
in productivity will fellow the 
- pattern it set after World War I, 
when productivity rose about 30 
percent in the first four years. A 
little arithmetic with the latest 
wage increases and the expecta- 
tion that productivity may rise 
*;¥ 30 percent by 1950 allows the 
=" conclusion that labor costs will 
rise about 40 percent. 

There is always the chance that 
organized labor will capture the 
gains in man-hour productivity 
by winning proportionate wage 
increases, but that chance is slim 
because the market for labor will 
be falling during the same period, 
somewhat limiting labor’s bar- 
gaining strength. 

A second difference between 
this time and last is rooted in 
farm legislation. ‘The Steagall 
amendment, guaranteeing farm 
prices of go percent of parity this 
year and next, is not now holding 
up the price of any important commodity. 
But it could do so in the recession which is 
expected before that time runs out. 

More important, the mood of Congress 
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is to keep on the books some kind of legis- 
lation for supporting farm prices. It might 
be done by crop loans, for example, under 
which the government merely takes over 
the pledged crop if market prices fall be- 
low the set loan price. By the mid-5o0’s 
such loans could be a strong element in 
maintaining high prices, particularly if 
farm surpluses start rotting in the fields 
and Congress goes back to restricting pro- 
duction. 

A third major difference between the 
two periods under comparison is that more 
and more prices have become rigid in their 
behavior. Economists call them “sticky” 
prices, without referring to the kind of 
illegal price-fixing with which the Anti- 
Trust Division is concerned. What the 
economists mean is that more and more 
goods are falling into the category of “‘ad- 
ministered prices” —those which a company 
puts up or down on the basis of its own 
considerations, rather than on the basis of 
pure, sensitive competition. 

Buttressing this trend toward “sticky” 
prices is the sweep of state and federal 
laws dealing with prices. Retailers cannot 
cut prices on nationally-advertised brands; 
manufacturers cannot give discounts to one 
distributor without giving the same deal to 
others; and chain stores are curbed in their 
use of “loss leaders,” such as cut-rate cig- 
arets. If these laws are enforced—and 
there is much pressure for both enforce- 
ment and extension—they would add much 
rigidity against lower prices. 

Of course some prices will come down 
while others go up. The general level of 
prices should be thought of as a result of 
these movements, not as a goal to be at- 
tained. No past level should be thought 
of as sacred, to be set up again by arbitrary 
action. It is the relationship that counts. 
For instance, much of the early boom in 
farm prices, during 1940 and 1941, was a 
healthy thing for the economy. It brought 
agriculture into a better balance than that 
of 1938 and 1939—better for the entire 
economy, nct just the farmers. 

The thing to fear is that prices will not 
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adjust smoothly. Out-of-line prices too 
often do not fall until there is a drop in 
consumption and a drop in production. 
However, in the one case on record of a 
major change in price level (after World 
War I), the change was achieved without 
much jumping around, without much 
waste motion in the economy. ‘The index 
of wholesale prices for all commodities 
dropped from 167 in May 1920 to 91 in 
January 1922, then settled at an average of 
nearly 101 during 1923. 

The prospect this time is for an even 
smoother downward curve and leveling off. 
After a 10 percent drop in wholesale prices 
and a 5 percent drop in the cost of living, 
by the end of this year, prices will prob- 
ably go on down at that rate for some 
months, gradually curving off to stability. 
(During so-called stability, prices may be 
expected to rise very gradually—about 1 
percent a year. ) 


['T'HIN the general downward move- 

ment of prices, certain specific things 
are bound to increase in price. Rents, 
which rose only 5 percent during the war 
because of strong controls, will go up 
firmly when controls are lifted. So will 
freight rates, gas and electricity. 

How much better off we will be when 
prices settle at 35 to 50 percent above the 
pre-war level depends on many factors 
other than price statistics. If the adjust- 
ments result in full employment, the new 
level will be known as a prosperous one. 

Certainly, agriculture will be better off, 
helping the whole economy. Also, the pub- 
lic debt can be paid off more easily with 
the inflated dollars. On the other hand, 
people living on “fixed income,” such as 
pensions and annuities, will be pinched in 
the 1950's. 

It is too early for a sweeping generaliza- 
tion, but the portent is favorable for a 
well-balanced economy. Certainly there is 
nothing unfavorable in the fact, alone, that 
prices will remain higher than the familiar 
pre-war standard. It is the balance, not 
the level of prices, that pays off. 
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He was ready for a buyer’s market —_ hr 
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E'T'TING organized for the 
buyer's market is no great job 
for a small Richmond, Va., retailer who 
has quintupled his gross sales in the last 10 
years. He made his great gains by staying 
organized for a buyer’s market even when 
he didn’t have to. 

Wade G. McCargo saw clearly ahead 
what too many businessmen—little and 
big—are just now beginning to see again: 
that there would be a hard job of selling 
to do when the nation’s shelves began to 
fill up. 

McCargo, owner of the H. V. Baldwin 
& Co. department store, operates under a 
simple merchandising formula of detailed 
daily planning, tight inventory control, 
courteous service by an intensively trained 
staff—and eternal vigilance for improve- 
ment. Since McCargo became head of the 
store in 1936 Baldwin’s annual gross has 
increased from $90,000 to $500,c0o—and 
this in South Richmond’s motley Hull 
Street, across the James River from the 
main shopping district. 

Two years ago McCargo was virtually 
unknown on the national merchandising 
scene. But his energy in campaigning 
against government regulation of business 
brought public attention to his own suc- 
‘cess in Richmond—and to his methods. 

There is nothing magic, nothing even 
spectacular, about these methods. Prob- 
ably every merchant uses some of them and 
some merchants may use all of them, but 
the vigor with which McCargo uses them 
makes their cumulative effect impressive. 

McCargo believes that the small met- 
chant must now re-examine his whole sell- 
ing technique if he wants to continue mak- 
ing good profits. 

“The little retailer has learned some bad 
habits in the last five years,” he says, “and 
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tomer is back in the driver’s seat demand- 
ing the right kind of merchandise in good 
selection at the proper prices.” 

McCargo believes the smaller store must 
capitalize on its natural advantages over its 
bigger rivals. Chief among these is its 
ability to maintain a friendly, unhurried 
shopping atmosphere created by competent 
salespeople with a personal interest in their 
customers. 

In addition, McCargo insists that the 
small store must provide most ordinary 
services the big store offers, since it cannot 
hope to duplicate the glamor, fashian 
shows, glittering restaurants and expensive 
advertising. 

“We have a tough time, for example, 
supporting an alterations department in 
connection with our ladies’ wear shop,” he 
explains. “But we feel that it is vitally 
important to give our customers the same 
amount of such service as they could get 
at Miller & Rhoads or Thalhimer’s.” ‘The 
department stores he mentioned are Rich- 
mond’s largest. 

McCargo concentrates on “brand name” 
merchandise on the theory that customers 
know they will pay no more in the small 
store for an Arrow shirt or a Palm Beach 
suit than they would anywhere else. He 
will not handle “seconds” or other sub- 
standard goods. 

A good inventory control system is a 
must for a smaller store, in McCargo’s 
opinion, because it: (1) permits the owner 
to buy new items quickly whenever they 
appear; and (2) minimizes the losses he 
must take to get rid of slow-moving items. 
Obviously, tight inventory control helps 
the merchant to keep in stock the widest 
variety—as compared to quantity in a few 
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items—in all departments, and McCargo 
sets great store on this factor. 

“A customer isn’t interested in the fact 
that you have 100,000 pairs of work pants 
if you don’t have the size 15 white shirt 
he wants.” 

McCargo thinks a small store should 
employ a reputable resident buyer in New 
York. In addition to keeping posted on 
new products, the small merchandiser can 
often obtain less than the minimum 
wholesale quantities in that way because 
the buyer can dispose of the excess. 

McCargo himself goes to New York once 
a month to check new items. He finds 
that by so doing he can frequently obtain 
new products before they ever reach his 
big competitors. 

Employe training is a very vital feature 
of McCargo’s system. Soon after he as- 
sumed direction of Baldwin & Co. he real- 
ized his own lack of promotional and ad- 
vertising training. He applied for admission 
to a class in store service education offered 
as an extension course by William and 
Mary College. 

At first he was rejected on the grounds 
that he had had too much practical expe- 
rience compared with the other class mem- 
bers. One teacher bluntly told him he 
would be a disturbing influence because 
she had “never seen a retailer who didn’t 
think he knew all the answers.” She 
feared McCargo would do more showing 
off than learning. McCargo promised to 
restrain himself and was admitted. 

The instruction he received in_ this 
period proved so beneficial that he ar- 
ranged for part of his 30-member staff to 
attend night classes. When war ended the 
classes, he induced the authorities to re- 
sume them in his store an hour before 
opening time once a week. He not only 
paid the teachers and his employes for that 
hour but invited other store owners—com- 
petitors included—to send their workers to 
the classes, too. This year, however, the 
class has consisted exclusively of Baldwin 
employes. 

In their studies the clerks learn the 
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proper approach to 
selling and what in- 
formation they should 
have about their mer- 
chandise in order to 
sell it intelligently. 
They also study such 
subjects as color 
schemes and fashion 
coordination. 

McCargo believes 
in having employes 
who are not only 
competent but contented. ‘The company 
has a bonus plan under which a percentage 
of the profits goes to the employes at the 
end of the year—‘‘in cash, no old age bene- 
fits or something they must wait 20 years 
to get.” 

McCargo has also installed an incentive 
plan with sales quotas for each department. 
A percentage of the profits from above- 
quota sales is divided equally among the 
employes of the department concerned. 

This attention to the training and wel- 
fare of his employes reflects his reliance 
on personal selling, which he plainly be- 
lieves to be the master key of retailing. 
McCargo does believe in advertising, how- 
ever, and takes space regularly in local 
papers. In fact, he seems to believe that 
his ads have peculiar dash. This is not 
the case. They are the routine ads of a 
small merchant, without any particular dis- 
tinction, sensibly sticking close to the prin- 
ciple of giving plenty of specific price 
quotations. 

McCargo frequently tips off his business 
neighbors and even competitors when he 
is about to advertise a sale or some other 
feature which he believes will bring in 
great numbers of customers. 

He tells them, in effect: “There will be 
a lot of buying people in the neighborhood 
Friday. You might as well cash in on it; 
it won’t hurt me.” His sensible theory is 
that the more people get into the habit 
of trading on Hull Street for everything, 
the better off Wade McCargo will be. 

One of McCargo’s ads recently afforded 
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a sly reflection of his alertness. ‘The ad 
located his store on a simple neighborhood 
map, showing the store’s free parking lot 
for customers. The lot lies directly behind 
the establishment of McCargo’s next-door 
competitor. He had beaten his neighbor 
to the draw in buying the lot for parking. 

This vigilance is the main attribute 
which shoved McCargo ahead in Baldwin 
& Co., of which he became full owner a 
year ago, 35 years after starting his business 
career there as a $2-a-week office boy. His 
father died when he was 12 years old and 
the boy quit grade school to go to work. 
He rose quickly and was in charge of the 
shoe department when the store’s aging 
owner, the late H. V. Baldwin, decided to 
take an extended vacation. Baldwin called 
in the 21-year-old McCargo, told him he 
was being left in charge and that if he 
showed a profit in Baldwin’s absence he 
could purchase a one-fourth interest in 
the store. ‘That’s how McCargo became 
a partner. 

Until 1935 the store had occupied only 
one floor of its three-story building, which 
prevented any great expansion. After a 
fire seriously damaged the building, 
McCargo assumed operational control of 
the business on an agreement to pay a com- 
mission to Baldwin of 3 percent of sales, 
with a minimum of $250 monthly. He 
took over the entire building, and against 
the advice of bankers, sank $45,000 into its 
modernization. ‘The gamble paid off. 


Heavy-set, with thick, wavy brown hair 
just beginning to gray, McCargo often 
speaks like the deeply religious man he is. 
He credits much of his success to the fact 
of his conversion as a young man. 

The strength of his religious feeling is 
matched by his conviction that the future 
of free enterprise depends upon elimina- 
tion of the “unreasonable controls imposed 
upon us by the New Deal.” Under the 
auspices of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, McCargo spoke in many cities 
immediately after the war, campaigning 
against the OPA. One of his proudest 
possessions is the Association’s gold medal 
awarded to him a few months ago for meri- 
torious service to the trade. 

When McCargo was introduced as a 
guest speaker at the Chamber of Com- 
merce national convention this spring, he 
was called “the most typical American 
merchant.” Unfortunately, there was more 
wishful thinking than fact behind this 
description. For a great many American 
retailers have not used the same type of 
alert, farsighted merchandising that has won 
success for McCargo. 

Now, however, it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that if they wish to survive, 
small merchants must readjust their busi- 
ness along the McCaigo lines—service, 
quality, and constant attention to the de- 
tails of selling. ‘This kind of operation can 
pull a small store safely through the highly 
competitive days ahead. 


lim 
bid 


The High Cost of Waste in Shipping 


The amount of freight lost and damaged is several times what it was before the war. Rail- 
roads pay a quarter of a million dollars a day in claims, truckers about $70,000 daily. 


Poor containers are a chief cause of loss. Railroad men and truckers say that crates and 











cartons should be pre-tested by giving them the same kind of punishment they will get in 
transit. Big shippers, such as mail-order houses, do their own testing. For the smaller shippers, 
there are commercial testing laboratories and packaging engineers. The Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the U.S. Department of Agriculture conducts research in wood packaging materials. The 
Institute of Paper Chemistry does similar research on corrugated containers. Both publish useful 
information. 

Inefhcient personnel is the other big cause of freight damage. Railroads are working to 
correct this. One railway system which pays out $10,000 a day in loss and damage claims, puts 
the problem up to its employes in the company’s house organ. “It’s a h— of a mess,” this 
railway says primly, “and it costs like h—.” 
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BUYING AND SELLING THE GREAT 


S the year’s record wheat crop flows 

from farms through elevators and on 
to the users around the world, most of it 
will be bought and sold through the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the nation’s largest 
grain exchange. Also, a huge share of the 
annual corn, barley, rye, oats and soybean 
crops is traded through the exchange, 
which stands between millions of produt- 
ers and consumers. 

But to say that the grain is “handled” 
is to use a figure of speech. The only part 
of the vast volume that ever gets inside 
the exchange is displayed on the cash grain 
tables in small paper bags as samples of car- 
loads for cash sale. 

Most of the activity in the exchange 
centers around the grain futures trading in 
which the Board of Trade does 80 percent 
of the country’s business. Here grain in 
all parts of the country is bought and sold 
for future delivery, in split-second moves 
by brokers in the famous grain “pits.” 

The fact that the Board operates by shuf- 
fling small pieces of paper, rather than by 
moving carloads or shiploads of igrain, 
makes it a matter of mystery to the public, 
criticism from farmers, and supervision by 
the government. 

Not long ago farm organizers could re- 
cruit members by damning the grain ex- 
changes as tools of the devil for cheating 
the farmer out of a fair price. When 
farmers’ cooperatives won admission to 
membership on the exchanges after a bit- 
ter battle, farmers began to understand the 
basic function of exchanges. But the feel- 
ing that percentage-minded brokers are 
rigging grain prices by speculation refuses 
to die. 

The Board of Trade paints itself as the 
very essence of democracy and free enter- 
prise. Its leaders say it is a free market 
in the purest form because demand and 
supply come to a precise balance in the 
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pits. ‘The exchange is democratic, they 
add, because it governs itself through 
elected officers and disciplines members 
who break the numerous rules. 

The federal government is not so sure 
about either of these points. Only recently 
it invoked the Commodity Exchange Act 
of 1936 to order suspension of three mem- 
bers, including a past president of the 
Board, on charges of manipulating and try- 
ing to corner the rye market. And while 
supply and demand are balancing in the 
exchange at eighths of cents per bushel, the 
government fears that too many people are 
“playing” the market—jiggling the scales 
back and forth for a profit. 

To make it harder for more traders to 
get into the market the government asked 
all exchanges last March to impose mini- 
mum margin limits; that is, to require that 
a substantial amount of cash be put up by 
customers wishing to buy or sell in the 
futures market. ‘The government has no 
power to order this control, but it asked 
for margins of 25 percent of the value of 
grain being traded. 

Other exchanges conformed, but the 
Board of Trade answered with only about 
20 percent. Even this much was done 
grudgingly. ‘The following month the 
Board defiantly cut the figure for all except 
May futures trading. 

The traders counter the government's 
complaints with gripes about how the 
Department of Agriculture conducts its 
purchases of grain for relief of foreign 
countries. Government purchases are an- 
nounced only after they are made, so as to 
prevent speculators from profiting by the 
information. 

Each such big deal throws off the cal- 
culations of futures traders who have to 
study supply and demand figures as doc- 
tors study temperature charts. The pur- 
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GRAIN HARVEST 


chases have sometimes pie =e 
been in larger quan- fy WT 

tities than were nec- We \y 
essary at one time, 
but of more basic ir- 
ritation is the fact that 
these tremendous cash 
transactions do _ not 
pass through the ex- 
changes. 

From the visitors 
gallery the Board of 
Trade appears to be 
inhabited by several 
hundred wild men 
who stand on the low steps around each 
octagonal pit and try to outshout each 
other while signaling frantically with their 
fingers. Meanwhile, messengers dart 
around madly and several men erase and 
chalk up new mysterious figures on _bal- 
cony blackboards at both ends of the 113- 
by-165 foot trading floor. 

What actually occurs on the floor is a 
distillation of nearly 100 years of rules 
and customs for trading in grain. 


il 
a 


N Apmil 9, 1848, when 82 merchants 

met above a flour store to form the 
Board of Trade, the sale of grain was both 
crude and crooked. Farmers who hauled 
their grain through the swamps and cobble 
streets of frontier Chicago had no choice 
but to accept whatever price was offered. 
Illustrative of the times is the fact that on 
the day the exchange was founded the city 
fathers passed laws barring pigs from the 
streets and careless shooting in the busi- 
ness district. 

As channels became established the trad- 
ers started buying grain in advance of its ar- 
rival. When they started trading in their 
own promises to buy at a future date they 
started the futures market which now runs 
many times the volume of the crop itself. 
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There are now more than 1400 members 
of the Board of Trade, about one-third of 
whom are active on the trading floor, where 
a five-story building could be put without 
touching the lofty ceil- 
ing- Members receive a 
commission of $15 for 
each 5000 bushels traded 
for a non-member and 
can work so fast that 
contracts at one end of 
the country for future 
delivery of grain can be 
bought by someone at 
the other end within one 
minute. Whenever a 
new price is set, which 
is very often during a 
day, the news is flashed 
to some 600 tickers from 
the Board of Trade building, which has on 
its roof a six-ton aluminum statue of Ceres, 
the goddess of grain. 

Handling this volume of complex busi- 
ness requires the highest standards, about 
which the exchanges and the government 
used to argue more than they do now. 
The government once had to intervene 
to open Board membership to farm co- 
operatives and it has cracked down on 
individual members a dozen times since 
the regulatory laws were wnitten. The 
battle over co-ops is now regarded as water 
over the dam and the farm . groups are 
active in the exchange. 

The old rural charges against the Board 
of Trade are seldom heard any more, but 
some of the Board’s functions are still 
questionable to the outsider. ‘The many 
quick price fluctuations are still hard to 
explain. For example, the difference be- 
tween the daily high and low prices of 
wheat during one month added together 
may total one dollar or more, although the 
price at the end of the month may be 
where it had been at the beginning. 

Brokers justify this strange behavior 
as a normal part of a truly free market 
place. Skeptics counter that there is no 
economic excuse for so much jumping 
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around in the absence of catastrophic or 
joyous news and point their fingers at the 
“scalpers” who make their living in the pits 
by speculating on tiny ups and downs of 
prices. The activity of these men accounts 
for about one-half of the futures trade. 
Added to the trade of speculators who 
trade for the longer pull, the scalpers’ ac- 
tivity tends to push the market further 
in either direction than it might other- 
wise go. Scalpers start and end the day 
with no grain in their possession, or con- 
tracts on their books, but make a profit 
from the fluctuation during the day. 

Exchange members are not opposed to 
margins, as such. Some of the older 
houses required their own customers to 
furnish margins as high as or higher than 
the government later recommended. The 
fight is against government-imposed mar- 
gins. ‘Traders argue that officials don’t 
know the grain business and would keep 
margins too rigid. 

The Department of Agriculture does not 
relish the thought of setting margins, 
should Congress hand it the job, for there 
would be countless political and economic 
headaches. However, the headaches might 
not be so bad as the hangover following a 
speculators’ spree. 

After the eight-cent drop in cotton prices 
last fall, officials decided that too many 
people were entering the 
market for purposes of 
old-fashioned _specula- 
tion. Then they became 
alarmed at the amount of 





grain buying by small traders—“the general 
public.” No panic was suggested, but 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son wrote Congress that “the only way to 
prevent a price debacle following . . . over- 
speculation is to curb the speculative urge 
before it reaches the danger point.” He 
admitted that the only feasible way to do 
this, by raising margins, was “somewhat 
arbitrary.” 

Anderson also pointed out that ex- 
changes probably would not act themselves 
to make margins sufficiently high because 
such steps mean a loss of commissions. 
And that’s where the real rub comes. 
Against Anderson’s view, the Board of 
Trade sees margin control as a throttle on 
the volume which feeds them. J. O. Mc- 
Clintock, president of the Board, puts it 
this way: “We think of margins as some- 
thing to fulfill a contract—not to control 
the volume of trading. The system wouldn’t 
work, anyway, and if it would it would be 
an unholy and evil thing to put in the 
hands of a few men, even the directors of 
the Board of Trade.” 

In a free market, in a free country, any- 
one has the right to lose money in grain 
speculation. However, if too many exercise 
that night and try to run shoestrings into 
winnings, the whole market can be brought 
down with a crash on everybody’s head. 
So far, the government 
has not tried to do away 
with the shoestrings; it is 
only urging that they be 
strong ones. 


Keep Your Blood Pressure Down 


High blood pressure, a common disease among men who work under strain, need not rob its 
victim of a full life—provided he has mental and moral resources. Dr. Irvine H. Page, who heads 
the American Foundation for High Blood Pressure, suggests six rules to help any man slow down 
and preserve his health without going stagnant. The rules: 

& Rest one half-hour at noon and before supper. To bed by 10:30. Fatigue is your worst enemy 


and rest your best ally. 


> Cultivate equanimity. When you can contribute something to your social environment not 
easily duplicated by others, then participate; otherwise, take it easy and don’t worry. 

pm Eat a balanced diet regularly but avoid obesity like the plague. 

> Learn about your disease and its handicaps. Knowledge abolishes fear. 


bm Use the minor vices only in moderation. 


» Contribute to and enjoy life by giving unto others, especially those in the same boat. 
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NE of these days a man will come 
into your office—if he hasn’t come 
already—and try to sell a research poll on 
| your business or some aspect of it. Before 
giving the salesman a yes-or-no answer, it 
is worth noting that poll research can have 
one of two results: 

1. Provide you with valuable new data 
or some useful documentation on your 
products, markets or customers. 

2. Mislead you into losing your shirt, 
your faith in mathematics, psychology, 
human nature and your own judgment. 

Poll research, although an estimated 15- 
million-dollar-a-year business and growing 
steadily in acceptance, is an inexact science. 
The top practitioners are the first to admit 
its fallibility and its high potential for 
chicanery. In fact, they are so worried that 
they will meet this September at Williams- 
town, Mass., in an effort to create a na- 
tional (and perhaps international) organ- 
ization and to set up standards of practice. 
Only in these ways, the reputable pollsters 
feel, can they shake off malpractitioners and 
blunderers. 

Thus, at least at this stage, it’s a case 
of buyer beware for the businessman. 
There’s more than a chance that he may 
get something quite different from what 
he’s bargaining for. 

Take some examples of honest snarl-up. 
A sponsor engaged an agency to survey the 
alarm clock market and find out the fav- 
orite brand. The poll yielded one solemn 
fact: there is no favorite alarm clock— 
everybody hates them. But some well-in- 
tentioned efforts give results that are down- 
right false rather than merely absurd. An 
agency polled automobile owners in order 
to get a list of best-selling tires. When the 
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list was complete, an inquisitive researcher 
double-checked by inspecting the tires of 
the people who had been questioned. The 
two results were far apart. 

If polls can lie about simple preferences, 
they can go hog wild interpreting ideas. A 
widely-known example is the one concern- 
ing public opinion of “socialized medicine.” 
Two reputable agencies worked independ- 
ently on the survey and made these reports: 

Polling agency “X,” 1943—“Only 16 
percent of the American people approve 
of a 6 percent deduction from wages for 
the federal government to provide medical 
care and hospitalization.” 

Polling agency “Y,” 1944—“Sixty-eight 
percent think it would be a good idea for 
Social Security to cover doctor and _ hos- 
pital care.” 

The questions were differently phrased 
but were identical in intent. Yet the con- 
clusions are in sharp contrast. This con- 
trast becomes more interesting when it is 
known that “X” (only 16 percent ap- 
prove) was employed by a group which 
opposes “socialized medicine’ while 
“Y” (68 percent approve) was engaged 
by a group which favogs it. 

Without reflecting upon the integrity of 
the agencies, it is pertinent to observe 
that wishful thinking and the desire to 
please employers are subtly powerful forces. 
They are top hazards in opinion research. 

All of these cited examples represent 
honest efforts, but they are just as useful 
to show what opportunities are offered to 
quacks and crackpots. ‘The businessman 
about to invest in research service ought to 
protect himself by learning a little of the 
technique. Leaders of the profession, jeal- 
ous of its good name, give this check list 
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as an aid to prospective customers: 

Picking the questions. A good research 
firm will do some preliminary skirmishing 
before setting up the main study. Only a 
thoroughgoing process of trial, elimination 
and appraisal will tell what subject matter 
is most appropmiate to the survey, what in- 
formation will be most valuable, what ques- 
tions will get that information. 

Phrasing the questions. Each query 
should be written for foolproof clarity and 
comprehensiveness and with the particular 
survey in mind. Moreover, the agency 
should run a pilot (preliminary) test on the 
questionnaire before trying it on the public. 
This will prevent dead-end fiascos as in the 
alarm clock case. The firm should also 
verify its test by sample back-checking— 
less expensive then than later. 

Some of the factors which warp answers 
are well known and can be avoided. Re- 
spondents are often influenced by the pres- 
tige of a well advertised brand-name—as 
they were in the automobile tire poll men- 
tioned previously. Answers also may be 
distorted by fear (as in the case of workers 
afraid to commit themselves), by emotion- 
ally charged questions appealing to racial 
prejudice, political shibboleths and _patri- 
otism. Psychologists recognize that re- 
spondents are flattered at being singled out 
by interviewers and tend to give 
favorable and affirmative answers. 
Thus questionnaires should balance 
yes-no, approve-disapprove queries 
with multiple choice and _ free 
responses. 

Selection of respondents. Failure to “ran- 
domize” a cross-section survey is a sure rea- 
son for distorted results. Most famous ex- 
ample is the Literary Digest poll which pre- 
dicted Landon’s election in 1936. Respond- 
ents’ names had been taken from telephone 
books and automobile registrations and 
thus represented the economic upper crust. 

Integrity of interviewers. Some research 
firms maintain a staff of poll-takers, some 
have part-time employes scattered through- 
out the country, some subcontract the in- 
terview job with local agencies. A client 
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has a right to know how much these 
legmen are paid, whether they have 
been investigated for honesty and 
competence, whether the ballots are to be 
double-checked. An “interviewer” may sit 
at home and fill out the ballots for persons 
he never saw. All research firms know 
how to meet their cheater problem, but it 
takes time, trouble and money. 

Interpretation of data. Some firms will 
simply throw the final information at a 
client, collect the fee and depart. ‘The 
customer should have an advance under- 
standing that the service includes at least 
one follow-up consultation to explain the 
meaning of this information after the 
client has had opportunity to study it. In 
some cases valuable data have been over- 
looked and discarded because the client 
failed to appreciate its meaning. 

The businessman will avoid many disap- 
pointments over poll services if he runs 
down the preceding check list before sign- 
ing up. He will avoid other disappoint- 
ments if he understands just what good re- 
search data can do for him and what it 
can’t. A former practicing psychologist, 
now poll administrator for a N.Y. advertis- 
ing firm, says: 

“Business research was never intended as 
a substitute for judgment and can never 
be. All it can do is narrow the field of 
management’s decision.” 

Some businesses—almost exclusively big 
ones—will pay to learn what the public 
thinks about certain broad economic sub- 
jects. This information makes it possible 
to anticipate what public reaction will be to 
certain business policy decisions. ‘Thus 57 
corporations and trade associations are 
currently paying $5000 apiece per year for a 
research serial on what America is thinking 
about the patriotism of big business, man- 
agement’s responsibility for establishing an 
annual wage, use of wage incentives, etc. 
There is no immediate dollar value in such 
data, but the customers appear to be more 
than satisfied. 

Most businessmen would expect and de- 
mand more down-to-earth information. It 
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can be had. A food manufacturer recently 
paid $60,000 for a research analysis of his 
product. The report ran into several vol- 
umes totaling thousands of pages in text 
and statistics. How many units were 
bought? How many stayed on grocery or 
kitchen shelves? How did sales stack up 
against rival products? What did buyers 
think of the taste, texture, color, packag- 
ing? Who were the buyers as to age, sex, 
race, color? The report almost amounted 
to a heart-to-heart talk between the com- 
pany president and all his millions of cus- 
tomers. 

The ordinary businessman won't go 
that high on fees. If he wants to buy some- 
thing less than omnibus research, here is 
a rule of thumb (but not a fixed principle) 
to help select what to buy: When data 
are limited, the data should be specific 
rather than general and should be based on 
behavior rather than opinion. 

Best example of specific behavior ques- 
tioning is the pre-election poll. Assuming 
that the sample is properly “randomized” 
and that the election is close at hand, re- 
sults won’t be distorted. A vote is secret, it 
is free, it is cast on a fixed calendar date, 
it requires action and specific choice. So 
there’s small chance that the results will be 
spoiled by loaded questions, warped an- 
swers or inconclusiveness. 

Another generally good working axiom, 
then, is: A research poll is likely to be 
valid and useful to the degree that each 
question approximates a pre-election test. 

But in many cases the research buyer 
wants to go beyond behavior and find out 
about motives. This sort of information is 
best obtained by “depth interviews.” ‘These 
are in effect a form of psychoanalysis— al- 
though research men abhor loose use of 
the term. Interviews require as much as 
two hours rather than the usual 15-20 
minutes. They employ what the trade calls 
a “persistence” or “cancellation” method. 
The respondent is first asked some yes-no 
questions which soon shade off into 
personalized queries. Having once 
stated his position, he is called upon (j 
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to defend it. The interviewer is not look- 
ing for quick reactions but for reconsidered 
opinions—for motives. 

Whether or not you decide to invest in 
poll research, it is now an established med- 
ium for business information. Energized 
by war and then by reconversion demands, 
it is growing so fast that no one pretends 
to count the agencies. ‘There are 45-50 
good-sized firms in New York and as many 
more in Chicago. Research specialists 
at Princeton, N. J., headquarters of six 
leading agencies, estimated that firms 
throughout the country number in the 
thousands. Some are simon-pure re- 
search establishments, others couple their 
fact-finding with advertising salesmanship. 

All of these agencies exist only because 
they are supported by business. A post- 
war survey sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers showed about 38 
percent of its member-companies use some 
sort of market research. Half of those who 
do use it employ outside poll agencies or 
consultants. Half of those who answered 
claim to do their own opinion-taking, al- 
though this is patently impossible in most 
cases. ‘The number of companies using 
research services increased 8.4 percent be- 
tween 1940 and 1945, according to another 
NAM survey. 

If this growth continues, poll research 
for business may become within our life- 
time as commonplace as accountancy and 
advertising. 

At its best, this research can be an 
incalculable asset. But its advancement is 
not entirely in the hands of its practition- 
ers. Part of the responsibility lies with the 
businessman. He can demand the gen- 
uine and reject the phony. In this case he 
is the consumer. He can make a buyer’s 
choice. 

Follow the check list. Be sure the re- 
search agency picks the questions carefully, 
phrases the questions clearly, gets a good 
selection of respondents. Be sure, too, that 
the agency can explain fully how its inter- 
viewers work, and that it expressly agrees 
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CALIFORNIA FASHION$ 


U.S. beaches are flaming with them 









AS vacationers deploy through the coun- 
tryside this summer, more of them 
than ever before will be wearing clothes 
labeled “made-in-California.” This will be 
a tribute to the proudest, pushingest in- 
dustry west of the Rockies—the sportswear 
manufacturers of Los Angeles—who have 
been coaxing the rest of America into be- 
lieving that nobody can really relax unless 
draped in the gay, casual California style of 
dress. 

The industry has been beaming this 
propaganda eastward ever since Southern 
California decided some 15 years ago that it 
was a “way of life” and not just a place 
where Midwesterners went to die. With 
this revelation came increasingly profitable 
results for its exploiters, notably the cloth- 
ing people. 

Today Los Angeles is the nation’s lead- 
ing sportswear city and one of the top 
centers of garment making in general. 
Around sportswear, its original stock-in- 
trade, have grown up virtually all other 
branches of the apparel industry: men’s, 
women’s and children’s. In 1938 all of the 
city’s apparel trades combined to achieve 
a 5o-million-dollar market; last year, a 3775- 
million-dollar market. 

While that figure does not rack up too 
impressively alongside the 2-billion-dollar 
mark achieved last year by New York, 
which is the country’s acknowledged gar- 
ment leader, Angelenos say a comparison is 
meaningless. 

New York, they point out, is a mass 
market interested primarily in volume; 
Los Angeles, a selective market concerned 
chiefly with style and creativeness and the 
promotion of beach clothes, play clothes, 
and other casual, leisure-time garments 
which for want of a better name, they lump 
together under the general heading of 
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sportswear. 


With this type of apparel as a spearhet : sty, 


the California clothing makers expect to 
reach a billion-dollar volume by 1955. 

The origin of California-made clothes 
goes back almost a hundred years. For- 
tune-bent ’49ers leaving the East also left 
behind the stiff collar and other sartorial 
conventions more correct than comfortable. 
The free-and-easy West invited free-and- 
easy dress. Local tailors got busy on men’s 
“work clothes” that were ample in cut and 
bold in color. 

For decades these “work clothes” were 
California’s sole contribution to garment 
history. But in the 30’s came a new fer- 
ment. Some of it was due to a greater 
national interest in movie stars and how 
they dressed; some to a gradual apprecia- 
ation, by Californians themselves, of the 
climate in which they lived. ‘The sun 
shone bright. Beaches, mountains and 
desert were all within jalopy reach. As 
Californians embraced the outdoors, they 
began a quest for easy, colorful clothes to 
enjoy it in. Local creative talents began to 
churn overtime. 

Women designers devised the nation’s 
first play suit, the first “bias-engineered” 
swim suit, the first broomstick skirt, pedal 
pushers, lounging pajamas, “coordinated” 
week-end wardrobes of matching shorts, 
skirts, jackets and bras. Men designers 
dreamed up buttonless sport shirts, collar- 
less jackets and “leisure” coats. 

At first the big eastern fabric houses were 
snooty about supplying the upstart West- 
erners with material. But wonders were 
worked with fabrics never before used, or 
only rarely used, in clothes making: blue 
denim, corduroy, hop-sacking. 

Color proved another California clothes 
specialty. An all-year-round warm climate 
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dispensed with the need for wintry blacks 
and browns. The extrovert movie colony 
approved, and ordinary Angelenos fell 
quickly in line to flaunt the colors of the 
rainbow on their backs. 

When news of the fashion revolution 
seeped East, retail buy- 
ers began flocking. The 
Coast greeted them 
with its special brand of 
hospitality: champagne 
brawls, weekends at 
Palm Springs, meetings 
with Hollywood - star- 
lets. Gradually eastern 
buying offices set up 
permanent shop in Los 
Angeles (there are now 
about 60), and eastern 
manufacturers them- 
selves, willing fugitives 
from the grime and 
slush of Seventh Avenue in New York 
began a trek west that hasn’t stopped yet. 

Within the past 10 years these develop- 
ments have transformed the Southern Cali- 
fornia apparel market into a big business of 
national scope which sends 85 percent of 
its products east of the Rockies. 

Industry bigness and success have 1in- 
evitably brought problems. One is the 
alarming extent to which _ out-of-state 
clothing manufacturers have latched on to 
the California label for sportswear born 
in Brooklyn and Podunk. Another is a 
problem common to almost all the big 
garment producers: buying caution. 

The Union Bank & Trust Co. and the 
Bank of America, which between them do 
go percent of the industry’s financing, re- 
port that many of the “ragged-edge” boys 
—the fellows with little manufacturing 
know-how who got in on the war's gravy 
train—now have their backs to the wall. 
Heaviest casualty: men’s sportswear. 

Most of the rest of the industry is hold- 
ing its own against the current doldrums, 
but it is also conducting some soul-search- 
ing with a view to getting out of them. 

It frankly confesses that it was “care- 
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less” during the war years. It took ad- 
vantage of buyer eagerness to go to the 
North and South poles, if need be, to get 
merchandise. Fabrics often were shoddy, 
workmanship faulty, and deliveries late. 
And worst sin of all, the famous California 
hospitality slipped a notch or two. Buyers 
formerly feted by top executives were 
kicked around by office boys. 

Between deep swigs of fresh air and 
sunshine, the apparel makers have been 
planning to “revitalize” the industry: 
first, by pledging to deliver again the 
“quality” California-style clothes on which 
their original prosperity was based; second, 
by advertising that pledge nationally. 

This advertising campaign, launched in 
May, parallels the promotion theme used 
by the apparel makers’ favorite model, the 
Sunkist orange people. Sunkist has spent 
millions convincing Americans that “the 
glamor of California” makes Sunkist 
oranges better eating than those grown in 
Florida and Texas. The clothing people 
hope to work the same trick with Califor- 
nia clothes. 

“Let’s be honest with ourselves,’ an 
industry official recently urged his col- 
leagues. “We’ve got to romance and sell 
the California idea. If they want to, people 
in Boston, in Cleveland, in Pascagoula, 
Miss., can turn out the identical garments 
we do. But they can’t say they’re from 
California.” 

In line with that thought, the Los An- 
geles clothing makers have devised a 
slogan: “Something WONDERFUL hap- 
pens when you wear clothes from Cali- 
fornia.” Peddling the phrase on a national 
scale, the industry’s high-stepping pro- 
moters say that as long as non-Californians 
repeat it—and perhaps believe it—Los An- 
geles won’t mind taking a ribbing about it. 

Some of that ribbing has begun already. 
The story goes that one over-exuberant 
manufacturer jumped the gun on the 
campaign’s official opening date and aired 
the slogan along with his ad in a trade 
paper. There was one hitch: he was a 
manufacturer of maternity clothes. 
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SUPER 


MARKET 


.. + And now comes Loblaw Groceterias with self-service in meats 





ELF-SERVICE for meat shoppers, an 

ancient and pet dream of both cus- 
tomers and storekeepers, has come true at 
last in what may be called a super-super- 
market in Buffalo, N. Y. 

In its great, bright store at a new park- 
and-shop center in the Cleveland Hill dis- 
trict, Loblaw Groceterias, Inc., has been 
selling all its fresh meats—everything from 
choice steaks and chops to lowly cold cuts 
and hamburger—packaged in transparent 
film and pre-cut in convenient quantities. 
There is no more waiting in line; the meat 
is as quick and easy to buy as a can of 
beans. 

The result has been a smash hit which 
has brought merchandising experts of other 
food-store chains on the run for first-hand 
study. 

For the shopper, being able to help her- 
self to meat has meant an end to intermin- 
able waits at the meat counter—waits that 
had been all the deadlier because of the 
speed with which she would whiz her bas- 
ket-buggy past self-service canned—and 
packaged—product counters. It has meant 
that the butcher can no longer “weigh his 
thumb,” or play favorites. In fact, the 
customer never has to see the butcher— 
which pleases the butcher too. 

Meat self-service has also benefited the 
store owner. By eliminating his worst bot- 
tleneck, it has enlarged the store’s capacity 
for handling customers. 

This innovation is no Loblaw original. 
Other stores have been and are now experi- 
menting with it. But Loblaw’s, a Canadian- 
born chain of 120 self-service food stores 
with a 5o-million-dollar annual business in 
western New York and Pennsylvania, is no 
longer merely experimenting. After two 
years of planning and research, the com- 
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pany made meat self-service an integral 
part of the setup in early spring when it 
opened its branch in the Cleveland Hill 
shopping center. 

Here’s how the system works: 

Open-topped refrigerator cases extend 
about half of the store’s length and all the 
way across the rear wall. In those cases, 
under a blanket of air kept just above the 
freezing point, are displayed fresh meats 
of different cuts and quantities—about 250 
varieties altogether. All are attractively 
wrapped in sealed, transparent film. 

Each package bears a small printed tag 
giving the weight, price per pound, total 
price, and exact nature of the contents— 
“beef rib roast,” “pork loin chops,” 
“smoked beef tongue,’ ‘“porterhouse 
steak.” ‘The tags are thus an education in 
how to buy meats—a difficult knack at best. 

Behind the scenes, at the back of the 
store, an assembly-line setup permits the 
flow of meats on wheeled trucks from a 
battery of butchers to specially trained girl 
packagers. Loblaw’s employs a supervising 
butcher, 3 to 5 meat cutters and 12 to 15 
wrappers. ‘The number varies with the vol- 
ume of business, usually heaviest on week- 
ends. 

After the meat has been cut, wrappers 
working in teams of three weigh, package 
and tag each order. In addition to variety 
in kinds of meat, a wide range of quantities 
must also be wrapped so a housewife can 
get the number of chops or the size of roast 
she needs. 

At first Loblaw’s ran into a near-fatal 
snag. Some meat turned black inside the 
wrapping film. Both sides of the film look 
alike but only one is chemically coated to 
prevent meat spoilage. Loblaw’s was mis- 
takenly placing some meat next to the un- 
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coated side, the Du Pont company, the 
film’s developers, explained. The error was 
corrected. ‘To make sure, wrappers now 
taste the film. The protective coating tastes 
sweet. 

Cold cuts presented a special problem 
because of mold. Before being wrapped, 
they are now passed under ultra-violet light 
to kill the mold-making bacteria. 

After two or three days unsold meat is 
taken out of the cases. Some is re-wrapped, 
some discarded. 


OHN R. PEACHEY, Loblaw’s hard- 
driving president, reports that the cur- 
rent shortage of transparent film is a factor 
now holding the store from any really large 
expansion of its meat self-service facilities. 
Even when film becomes plentiful, how- 
ever, he believes the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the system will make it feasible 
only for stores whose volume of business 
is large enough to warrant using it—say 
those with sales of $20,000 or more weekly. 
But that’s cold comfort for small retailers 
who happen to find a new super-market 
opening up in their neighborhood. For 
them one major hope of meeting competi- 
tion is that the big meat packers will do 
a similar packaging job for them, either at 
their main plants or at regional plants set 
up for the purpose. 

Peachey doesn’t believe this system could 
work out as well. He thinks that because 
of the close supervision required, the meat 
self-service system should be operated at 
the store level. But it’s a cinch that the 
big packers won’t overlook any bets, par- 
ticularly in view of the threat presented to 
the fresh-meat industry by quick-frozen 
meats. 

An obvious question concerning the self- 
service meat market idea is why it was so 
long in coming. A major 
obstacle, of course, was 
the lack of a satisfactory, 
transparent wrapping ma- 
terial in which meats 
could show up attractive- 
ly and which would be 
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sealed effectively enough for the contents 
to be kept on display at least two or three 
days without re-wrapping. 

Du Pont solved the wrapping problem for 
Loblaw’s, and Peachey, a mild-mannered, 
unpretentious man, minimizes the other 
headaches. He glosses over the hours he 
spent in his own basement, painstakingly 
building wood models of the layout and 
equipment to be used, the time studies re- 
quired to determine how many meat cut- 
ters, wrappers and other personnel would 
be needed. 

“It’s a logical rounding-out of our self- 
service operation,” he says. “We know the 
public wants it and to our way of thinking, 
it’s just a straightforward way of doing 
business. We're just kids in this thing, 
however, so far as final refinement of the 
idea goes. We're just starting.” 

For there are still wrinkles to be ironed 
out. Present wrapping costs are considered 
too high. Too much rewrapping has to 
be done. There are problems of refrigera- 
tion. And there are continuing problems 
in connection with the display. Peachey 
is convinced that the public loves a big 
show, even in the prosaic business of 
shopping for groceries. It demands this 
especially from the super-market which has 
grown so popular, and in which the Loblaw 
chain specializes. 

He calls this display problem smart met- 
chandising, rather than psychology. But 
his instruction to his butchers to keep two- 
inch steaks constantly on display along 
with thinner ones is good psychology; the 
two-inchers usually outsell the others. 

All such problems, however, are only in- 
cidental. The significant point is that the 
meat self-service system works in spite of 
its newness and complexity. And it makes 
On the basis of these attractions, 
we may some day see 
the disappearance of the 
conventional meat mar- 
ket as we know it today 
—first from the super- 
markets, and then from 
all other stores. 


money. 
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YOUR EYES 


in dollars and cents 





VERY day a thousand American 
workingmen suffer eye injuries. Every 

year an estimated 4000 workers lose one or 
both eyes in industrial mishaps. Employers 
pay out 110 million dollars annually for 
eye-accident claims. ‘They waste uncounted 
millions more in spoiled work and slowed- 
down production caused by eyestrain. 

Many factories have good facilities for 
treating eye accidents once they happen. 
Few do enough about accident prevention 
or eye health. But they should—for a purely 
selfish reason. In industry, a worker’s eyes 
are tools directly affecting production. 
There’s a tangible relationship between 
vision and efficiency on the job. 

Eye experts offer these tips for greater 
eye health and safety in industry: 
> Set up visual standards for each job. 
Some require a good sense of color; others, 
involving moving objects, the ability to co- 
ordinate both eyes; in others it is more 
important to be able to see clearly at close 
range than at a distance. 
> Place a man according to his particular 
visual ability. 
Rid all jobs of needless motions which 
help add to eye fatigue. 
> Improve lighting arrangements and 
painting contrasts. 
® See that safety glasses required by cer- 
tain operations are sturdy enough to take 
punishment and to protect. The Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., has data 
on how to choose safety glasses for particu- 
lar hazards. ‘Title: American Safety Code 
for the Protection of Heads, Eyes and Re- 
spiratory Organs. 
> Rigidly enforce rules about the wearing 
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of safety glasses. Failure to wear goggles 
often results in flash burns or severe injury 
from flying chips and slivers. 

Using all these protective measures, it 
is estimated, would not only slash accident 
rates but speed production by as much as 
25 percent. One company, which had its 
truck drivers’ eyes examined and corrected, 
reduced road accidents from 17 to 2 over 
comparable 18-month periods. Another 
plant which improved lighting condi- 
tions and provided workers who needed 
them with glasses saw output mse 19 per- 
cent, quality of product 16 percent. 


IG factories are advised to have perma- 
nent personnel and facilities for eye 
testing. In smaller plants, local eye men 
working under contract may be adequate. 
And while he’s at it, the boss should give 
a thought to his own eyes. For eye trouble 
is no respecter of income or occupational 
status. Seven out of 10 adults have eye 
defects. Even those who don’t may still 
suffer from eyestrain, which any number of 
things can cause: Cheap sunglasses. Bad 
lighting or bad posture while reading. Un- 
balanced diet. General poor health. 

Within the ranks of the eye specialists 
there are divisions of opinion as to rem- 
edies for ordinary eye ailments. One rela- 
tively new school of thought believes most 
of the 60 million adult Americans who 
wear glasses are thereby using crutches. 
They argue that eye muscles control vision; 
that exercises to strengthen these muscles 
will eliminate the need for glasses. 

On the other hand, a majority of eye 
doctors say exercises can’t change certain 
physical conditions in the eye itself. ‘They 
hold out for glasses. 

Above and beyond these arguments, two 
simple rules seem to prevail: 

First, a visit to a doctor is imperative 
once such symptoms occur as smoky, 
blurred vision, or eye trouble during close 
work despite frequent changes of glasses. 
Second, even without such symptoms get 
an eye checkup twice a year. For people 
over 40, this is a MUST. 
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WAR IN WASHING MACHINES 


This industry plumps back into competition 
despite piled-up orders and record production 





DECENTLY the board chairman of a 

.big washing machine company called 
in his secretary and dictated a fiery memo 
to his dealers: “Shine up those old com- 
fortable shoes because you may be back 
ringing doorbells soon. . . . Quit yawning 
in the customer's face. . . . Get going, 
brother, get going... .” 

This was strange talk from an industry 
which had just hung up an all-time annual 
sales record and was still carrying hundreds 
of thousands of unfilled orders on its books. 
But the memo was a tipoff that the tough- 
est competitive battle in the history of the 
business is on its way. ‘This battle will 
mean, for the consumer, lower prices and 
wider choice of models; for the producer, 
an end to tilted swivel chairs and to the 
easy, record-high pickings of 1946-47. 

Washing machine manufacturers, like 
automobile makers, came out of the war 
with a lush, ready-made market. In 1941 
sales had reached the two million mark. 
But production was cut in the three follow- 
ing years and only a quarter-million ma- 
chines were made in 1945. During this 
war period repair materials for broken- 
down washers were often unavailable. 
With the war’s end, producers estimated 
total immediate prospects—those who 
wanted their first washers and 
those anxious for replacements— 
at a cozy six or seven million. 

Last year sales zoomed to a 
peak 2,023,000. For the first 
quarter of 1947 they were 835,- 
ooo, the highest three-month 
total ever recorded. Still plagued 
by shortages of sheet steel and 
fractional horsepower motors, the 
industry is currently turning out 
275,000 washers a month. By 
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year-end, sales should hit a phenomenal 
three million. This, the washer people ad- 
mit, is big stuff. 

Ever since social historians can remem- 
ber, laundering has been the housewife’s 
chief burden, and men have been beating 
their brains out evolving ways to ease wash- 
day drudgery. One of the first U. S. pat- 
ents granted was for a model which fea- 
tured a rocking chair so placed over a tub 
that a small obedient boy, rocking back 
and forth, could set the agitating mechan- 
ism in motion. Other models were built 
to double for butter-churning and _ baby- 
bathing. 

The industry suffered a temporary set- 
back during the post-Civil War days, when 
it became fashionable for religious zealots 
to decry its product as an immoral lure to 
idleness and pagan living. ‘To overcome 
this special brand of buyer resistance, some 
washer companies hired preachers as sales- 
men. 

About 1900 an ingenious Yankee con- 
nected his hand washer to a gasoline mo- 
tor. ‘Thus was born the first power-driven 
laundering device. Within a decade such 
washers were selling at a 5000-a-year clip. 
With the advent of built-in motors and 
the electrification of cities, sales climbed 
steadily, finally toppling 
over the one million 
mark in 1929. 

Today there are 30 
companies producing 
three principal types of 
washers ranging widely in 
price and in ease of 
operation: 

Wringers are the sim- 
plest and least expensive 
(some sell for as little as 
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$85). Clean wash is removed from the 
washing tub by hand and passed through 
two button-controlled rollers, which 
squeeze out the water, thus readying the 
clothes for drying. 

Spinner-dryers, a refinement of the 
wringer, have fewer safety hazards and sell 
for an average of about $175. When the 
laundry is taken from the cleansing tub, it 
is placed in another receptacle built onto 
the side of the washer. This then revolves 
automatically at high speed and the excess 
water is driven outward through the clothes 
by centrifugal force. ‘The water either runs 
back into the tub or drains off completely 
if it is not to be used again. 

Automatics are washers in which the en- 
tire operation—filling the tub with water, 
washing, rinsing, removing water for final 
drying and emptying the tub—is done in 
sequence by automatic control. They are 
the highest-priced washers. Some go for 
more than $300. 

The automatic was pioneered in 1937 by 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. of South 
Bend, Ind. With a daily output of 2800 
machines, the company is still the biggest 
producer in the automatic-washer field. 
Almost 300,000 regular ($229.50) and de- 
luxe ($249.50) models came off the Ben- 
dix lines in 1946. Since the war Westing- 
house, General Electric, and the F. L. 
Jacobs Co. of Detroit, longtime makers of 
automotive parts, have moved in. 

At least six other companies have auto- 
matics blueprinted, but are holding back 
on production because of heavy costs and a 
conviction that the washer market will 
need a jab in the arm by fall or early next 
year. An abundance of low-priced auto- 
matics would be the needle with which to 
revive faltering sales. 

For far from running away with the 
market, the heavily-advertised present-day 
automatics are already bumping into buyer 
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resistance, and may even now have passed 
their sales peak. While they are indis- 
pensable labor-savers, most of them suffer 
serious limitations: 

& To keep them from waltzing to their 
own vibrations, some automatic models 
must be bolted to the floor. Since land- 
lords can and usually do prohibit apart- 
ment house dwellers from installing the 
machines, there are relatively few cus- 
tomers aside from private home owners. 

& Because they are rigged to wash soapy 
water down the drain, automatics generally 
require more hot water and more soap than 
non-automatics, which can use the same 
water several times—first for only slightly 
soiled items, then for dirtier clothes. 

& Automatics don’t wash clothes as clean 
as wringer and spinner types do. Some 
employ a tumbling cylinder system which 
rotates the wash through the soapy water, 
whereas non-automatics use an agitator 
which in effect beats the clothes and water 
against each other. ‘The fact that auto- 
matics generally are easier on wash than 
non-automatics is in their favor, but most 
housewives appear to prefer cleaner clothes 
over lightness of treatment. 

& Prices on automatics, running almost 
double the pre-war levels, are too high. No 
matter how hard producers hit the long- 
term saving aspect, buyers are too often 
scared off by the cost of the initial invest- 
ment. 

> Installation fees range from an average 
of $15 to as high as $50. ‘This is a sep- 
arate expense of which many customers 
are not even aware when they buy an auto- 
matic washing machine. 

An answer to the second of these objec- 
tions came recently when the Nineteen 
Hundred Corp. of St. Joseph, Mich., sup- 
pliers of a wringer washer to Sears, Roe- 
buck, introduced a new automatic model. 
This machine is equipped with a suds- 
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saving device which 

stores used soapy 

water in a bottom 

tub while one batch 

of wash is being 
rinsed, then pumps it back up for use in a 
second batch. Priced at around $200 this 
washer undercuts its nearest competitor 
by $20. 

Despite the excitement on the automatic 
front, the old conventional wringer-type 
washer continues to be the customers’ fa- 
vorite. ‘The Maytag Co. of Newton, Iowa, 
is the largest single producer of wringer 
machines and one of the few washer com- 
panies whose product enjoys heavy nation- 
wide sales in both city and country areas. 
Its 12,000 dealers sold 27 million dollars 
worth of washers last year. The company 
netted a record profit of 3 million dollars. 
Current production, at about 1800 a day, 
is highest among wringer makers. 

Midget washers, which appeared on the 
market just before the war, are showing 
increased popularity in areas where 
regular-sized machines are hard to get. 
With a maximum dry weight capacity of 
two to three pounds, these bucket-sized 
washers were designed for diaper service 
and for use by small-apartment dwellers. 
The Easy Washing Machine Corp. of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., produces one such model at 
$49.95 called the Whirldry which has a 
built-in spin drier. Other models sell for 
as little as $15. Seventy thousand midget 
washing machines were sold during the first 
quarter of 1947. 

| Also available in limited quantities is a 
device called the Automagic, put out by 





the Electric Household Utilities Corp., 
makers of Thor products. This first genu-’ 
inely new post-war laundering machine is 
a combination dish and _ spinner-type 
clothes washer. Current price: $229.50. 

Most washer companies also’ produce 
electric drying machines and _ironets. 
They’re now busily promoting the idea of 
completely mechanizing the laundering 
process. Having just a washer, says the 
industry, is like parking your car halfway 
from your destination and walking the rest 
of the way. But it takes a lot of sweet 
talk to get around the sour fact that such 
a three-way combination at present prices 
would cost between $500 and $700. 

Now the washer makers are joining 
forces with women’s magazines to move 
the laundry room out of the murky base- 
ment depths of most homes. Laundering 
devices are being styled attractively enough 
to take their places in the kitchen. An- 
other new idea is that of “packaged mort- 
gages,” whereby new houses may be bought 
with washers included, by adding a small 
amount to the monthly payments. 

Washing machine makers are constantly 
seeking new prospects. Today they find 
encouragement in three signs of the times: 
the country’s tremendously increased mar- 
riage and birth rates, the high level of 
farm incomes, and joint efforts by the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
private utilities to carry electric current to 
areas now without it. 

These developments are expected to cre- 
ate millions more washing machine cus- 
tomers within the next few years. ‘The 
battle for their favor is already under way. 
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Magnetic Drain Plug 


Magnetic drain plugs in the crankcase, transmission and rear end of an automobile will pull 
out the tiny steel particles which otherwise would chew up bearings and gears. This bright 
idea is the newest in a series of inventions which have kept a small manufacturing company 


young and healthy for 45 years. 


The Lisle Corp. of Clarinda, Iowa, makes the plugs to retail at 65 cents apiece. The plug 
| is not a substitute for an oil filter, since the magnet does not attract particles of brass, babbitt 
metal or carbon. But it will trap bits of iron and steel. It’s the only way of pulling such grit 


out of transmissions and rear ends. 
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LN: Now that you have told 
us the reasons for tasteless fac- 
tory breads and rubbery cheese, 
how about an item on grass-fed 
bovines slaughtered as soon as 
they are off the range and sold 
to the public as BEEF? Also, 
what has happened to formerly 
reputable brands of ham and 
bacon? Do you suppose we will 
ever get ham again that won’t 
saute in its own brine in the 
frying pan? Do you suppose we 
will ever get bacon again that 
doesn’t fry as hard as a board 
and have as little taste? How the 
packers succeed in turning out 
such products, even from slop- 
fed hogs, is a mystery to me. 

George I. Taylor 
Food Products to the 


Wholesale Trade 
San Francisco 


Zé 
U4 Your magazine contains 
subjects and ideas which I want 
to add to my scrap book collec- 
tion, others that I want to pass 
to others in my organization, and 
your perforated pages exactly fit 
these needs. 

O. Gross 
Gross Photo Supply Co. 
Toledo 


‘? 
is 2: Have been a journeyman 
aker some 17 years, working 
almost always in small retail 
shops. Have read your article 
“Give Us Better Bread.” Most 
of the material is true but it is 
not a secret to most of us in the 
industry. These conditions have 
existed for many years and seem 
to get worse. Criticism, unless of 
a constructive nature, does not 
solve our problem but when will 
some one come up with a solu- 
tion? 
Paul Roggia 
Norwalk, Cal. 


% a: Referring to “Give Us 
Better Bread” (May issue) let 
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me congratulate your writer on a 
thorough, factual research job. 
However, let me also register my 
disappointment that he did not 
find out about my efforts to pro- 
mote a_ better-tasting bread 
through the use of potato cul- 
ture. Potato culture is used only 
by a comparatively few bakers—: 
a few more than 300 now bake 
it—but the number grows each 
day. I feel that you should bring 
to the attention of your readers 
that something is being done to 
make bread taste better. 
Jack Schafer 
President 


Peter Pan Bakeries, Inc. 
Detroit 


Ai 
Qin am grateful for the op- 
portunity to read your pam- 
phlet, “Can We Prevent Depres- 
sions?” and interested, as every 
private citizen should be, that 
the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to the President be taken 
seriously, not only by the Presi- 


dent and Congress but by every- 


body. 
Arthur M. Buchmann 
St. Louis 


“a 
LN: Since your article on 
“Steel in the West” went to 


press, a major change occurred 
which made one statement of 
your article read incorrectly. It 
was true at the time that Kaiser 
had not asked for a reduction 
on his RFC loan. However, 
last month the Western States 
Council urged him to apply for 
a reduction on the loan com- 
parable to the sale of the Gen- 
eva, Utah, plant to U. S. Steel 
Corp. The Council’s objectives 
were these: 


“y. A permanently enlarged 
steel supply resulting from 
the continued operation of 
the war-built Fontana and 
Geneva steel mills; 

“2. The purchase of the 
steel from these mills at a 
price that does not include 
‘phantom freight’ charges 
based on transportation from 
Eastern steel making cen- 
ters.” 


Western steel consumers argue 
that they are the ones who, in 
the final analysis, would pay for 


Fontana’s war-time costs. They 
are reluctant to do this, espe- 
cially when war costs are being 
discounted in the sale of many 
war-built plants. ‘They prefer a 
cheaper steel price. The gov- 
ernment was willing to knock- 
down the Geneva, Utah, plant to 
U. S. Steel at 20 cents on the 
dollar. They think they should 
benefit equally from Fontana. 


Chad F. Calhoun 
Vice President 
Kaiser Company, Inc. 
Washington Office 


i, 
“Lt: Your review of the Taw- 


ney book on “The Acquisitive 
Society” (May issue) stresses the 
acquisitiveness of capital but ig- 
nores the acquisitiveness of la- 
bor. This parallels New Deal 
philosophy. In this country, 
where we have apparently turned 
away from Socialistic and govern- 
ment-ownership notions, there 
remains the question as to the 
real cause of so much labor un- 
rest. The immediate cause is dis- 
satisfaction of laboring men, but 
the primary cause is the foment- 
ing of discontent by agitators. 
Unless labor leaders can show 
union members new benefits, ob- 
tained through strikes, member- 
ships drop off. 

Earle Goodrich Lee 


Certified Public Accountant 
St. Paul 


hj 

A: Our attention has been 
called to the article on “Cheese” 
(May issue) and we desire to 
register vigorous objection to 
your interpretation of facts, your 
implications and your conclu- 
sions. 

The statement that processors 
operating on a national scale 
handle 70 percent of the nation’s 
output and absorb 80 percent of 
the cheese produced in Wiscon- 
sin does not warrant the assump- 
tion that they “dominate the 
prices paid to both the cheese 
makers and farmers who produce 
the milk.” Armour and Com- 
pany denies that there is any 
lack of competition in buying 
or selling between it and the 
other processors named, and oth- 
ers engaged in the cheese indus- 
try. Competition is real and keen 
and success is possible only 
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through catering to the wishes 
of consumers. 


If “old time American yellow 
cheese has virtually disappeared 
from grocers’ counters”’ and pro- 
cessed cheese is taking its place, 
perhaps you have unwittingly 
given the answer when you point 
out that the old style cheese “‘has 
a heavy outer rind which makes 
some waste inevitable; it also 
molds quickly when _ exposed; 
and the old-fashioned cheese 
lacks uniformity.” You point 
out on the other hand that “pro- 
cessed cheese has uniformity of 
taste and can be attractively and 
conveniently packaged.” Do not 
these facts explain the growth 
of the processed cheese business? 
And if they are the explanation 
haven’t you been unfair in imply- 
ing there is another explanation 
which is based on improper and 
illegal procedures? 


George A. Eastwood 
Chairman of the Board 


Armour and Co. 
Chicago 


* 

Qa: have just read the edi- 
torial in the June issue entitled 
“Any Business Is An Art.” I 
admire you for coming out this 
way and to some extent “de- 
bunking” the schools of business 
administration. What you have 
said is contrary to the common 
impression of business manage- 
ment. There is no question that 
you are absolutely mght in ev- 
erything you have said and if 
more business men realized it 
there would be fewer failures. 


Clarence Avildsen 
Chairman 


Republic Drill and Tool Co. 
New York City 


7 # 

tz « Thirty years ago Vice 
President Marshall said: “What 
this country needs is a good 5 
cent cigar.” A good $64 ques- 
tion today might be “Why are 
bananas 15 to 17 cents a pound 
in Madison?” Recently an im- 
porter hired space in metropoli- 
tan papers to try to correct this 
unfair gouging practice. He said 
the entire cost of producing, 
shipping and importing bananas 
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(including profit) was a fraction 
over 5 cents a pound. Madison 
housewives are paying 12% cents 
a pound to bring bananas from 
say New Orleans to Madison. 
Bananas are only one item on 
the food bill. Certainly they are 


too high. Someone without a 
conscience is gouging Mrs. 
Housewife. 

N. P. Dodge 


Dodge Sales Co. 
Madison, Wis. 


Q 
4%; read with interest the 


comment in the Editor’s Box of 
the May issue concerning the 
question of employment. The 
point of view expressed is both 
gratifying and reassuring. The 
progress we have made over the 
past few decades in considering 
the human element owes much 
to a frank discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved. I am in com- 
plete agreement with your point 
of view, “the human element is 
nothing new. . . . it’s a wholly 
practical business proposition.” 


Robert C. Goodwin 
Director 


U. S. Employment Service 
Washington, D. C. 


‘ 

Git: The article by A. D. Wil- 
ard Jr., vice president of the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters, headed “Who Are the 
Damned?” (May issue) indicates 
a certain rise in temperature un- 
der somebody’s collar. Our broad- 
casting system calls for the sell- 
ing of time so that a network 
may operate and give us informa- 
tion and the like. This comes to 
us without cost and must be paid 
for by someone; hence the soap 
operas and a lot more stuff. 


Do not damn radio. Do not 
damn the public. Educate radio 
and the latter might benefit, for 
radio can be made into the most 
potent educational medium we 
have. When Mr. Willard says 
that the critics of radio are criti- 
cising the public taste, he is all 
too right. Then why does not 
radio try to improve that taste? 
We want no government domi- 
nation. Radio should be free; but 
radio can raise its standards. Mr. 
Willard says its appeal is based 


on its entertainment value and, 
again, he is right; but the quality 
could be raised with no financial 
loss to the sponsor or to the 
broadcasting company. 

John S. Van Nest 


Princeton, N. J. 


’ 
Goer, article “‘14 Million 


Negro Customers” in your April 
issue has been widely read and 
discussed by our Business, Ad- 
vertising and Editorial depart- 
ments. We feel that the article is 
a distinct and direct challenge to 
business leaders and, with the 
authenticity that is Kiplinger 
service, we feel it offers a ray of 
hope in a barren desert. 
William G. Nunn 
Managing Editor 
The Pittsburgh Courier 
Pittsburgh 


, 

As a fledgling executive 
trainee in a highly erudite busi- 
ness, may I compliment you on 
your consistent clarity in pre- 
senting and interpreting business 
news. 

The average business page edi- 
tor writes in a technical, inscru- 
table, and quasi-incomprehensible 
fashion for the ea But 
his greatest sin for all alike is 
dullness, which breeds indiffer- 
ence, which in turn begets a 
brood of magazine expirations. 
Your articles, on the other hand, 
are certainly interesting and often 
fascinating. 

S. B. Gale 
Research Dept. 


Walter Drey 
Mailing List Broker 
New York City 


. 
” 

+: When prices are too low, 
as they were in 1931, it is very 
hard to make money and when 
prices are too high, as at present, 
it is hard to make money. Prices 
in general are 25 to 30 percent 
too high for everybody to be 
happy. The present trend is 
toward correction. I am glad 
to have to work hard again to 
do business. It is healthier to 
have to sell than to allot. 

Alvin Solomon 

President 

Helena Wholesale Dry Goods Co. 
Helena, Ark. 
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New Gum Prevents Airsickness 


Airlines are supplying their passengers with a new chewing 
gum which prevents most cases of airsickness. Developed by 
an army flight surgeon, the gum helped war pilots and aerial 
gunners. Of the thousands of chronic victims of airsickness who 
tried it, 70 out of 100 said it worked. 

Trip-Eze, as the gum is known commercially, contains no 
narcotics or habit-forming drugs. But because its chief in- 
gredient, hyoscine, is harmful in large doses, airlines buy 
Trip-Eze through their medical departments. Hyoscine, an 
old seasickness remedy, quiets the nerves which bring sick- 
ness impulses to the brain. The gum equalizes pressure on 
the eardrums as the plane changes altitude. 

Under the name “Hysine,” the gum is sold on doctor's 
prescription as a relief for nausea during pregnancy. Its mak- 
ers, three army veterans, even claim it helps hangovers. But 
neither of these claims has been completely accepted by 
doctors in the absence of clinical proof. 


A Lake for Every County 


There will be at least one lake with recreation facilities in 
every county in Iowa when that state completes its conserva- 
tion program. Not satisfied with her 73 natural lakes, Iowa has 
built 17 artificial ones and will keep at it until no Iowan lives 
more than 25 miles from a swim. 

This year Iowa appropriated $2,700,000 for parks and 
preserves, nearly half of which will be used to create new lakes. 
The state will also buy up the few remaining tracts of original 
prairie which have never been plowed. They are all that’s left to 
show how the great Iowa prairies looked when the white man 


first saw them. 


Cemented Carbide Cutting Tools 


More important to industry than atomic power, at least for 
the next few years, will be a little-noticed wartime develop- 
ment—the increased use of cemented carbide cutting tools. 
They will cut, drill or plane metal up to 10 times faster than 
tools of high-speed steel. And about go percent of the work of 
making machinery is metal cutting. 

Cemented carbide tools were invented by the Germans and 
used by Hitler to build up his war machine. Today we produce 
over 100 times as many of the new tools as we did 10 years 
ago. This increase was the most sensational technological ad- 
vance of the war. 

To make cemented carbide, manufacturers mix powdered 
iron with one or more of the carbides of three metals: tung- 
sten, titanium and tantalum. The powders are heated, but not 
melted, compressed and shaped into tools. After a final treat- 
ment, they can be cut only by silicon carbide or diamonds. 
This hardness gives the tools their high-speed efficiency. 
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Weed-Killer 
That Kills 


The weed-killing chemical 
2,4-D, now in its first big 
year of use, is the keenest 
weapon ever put in the hands 
of lawn growers. It kills most 
weeds but doesn’t hurt grass. 

But 2,4-D is no good for 
gardens. It damages flowers, 
vegetables, shrubs and _ trees, 
in fact nearly everything ex- 
cept grass and grains which 
are themselves grasses. 

A sprayer once used for 
2,4-D should not be used for 
other sprays, as the slightest 
trace will harm flowers or 
vegetables. The oily liquid 
form, such as Weed-No- 
More, Weedone and Esteron 
44, is best for tough woody 
weeds such as honeysuckle 
and trumpet vines. But it is 
volatile and the fumes may 
damage shrubs and flowers. A 
non-volatile liquid type is ef- 
fective on fleshier weeds. 

The powdered form, dead- 
ly to dandelions, can be 
sprinkled from a_ tube like 
salt from a shaker. Mixed 
with fertilizer, it may be 
spread on lawns to kill weeds 
and still feed the grass. 

2,4-D works best in spring 
and fall when weeds grow 
vigorously. In the spring, 
2,4-D_ kills clover. Lawn 
growers who like some clover 
should use 2,4-D in Septem- 
ber. It won’t hurt clover 
much then. 

Ragweed, which causes 98 
percent of all hay fever, is a 
pushover for 2,4-D. New 
York City sent out squads of 
ragweed killers in May and 
June. By mid-August, hay 
fever victims will know 
whether the campaign was a 
success. Cities such as New 
York, Boston and Miami, 
which are not fringed by farm- 
land, could get rid of rag- 
weed for good. But it’s hope- 
less in Chicago, Cleveland 
and Baltimore. Nearby farm- 
ers, fearful for their clover, 
won't use 2,4-D on fields. 
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HE South of mid-1947 presents a rapidly expanding 
economic opportunity to the nation. In the great tier 
of states reaching from the Atlantic marshlands, across 
the Mississippi and on to the western plains, times 
are changing. Changing for the better. That is the 
reason for the group of articles on the South in 
the following 15 pages of this issue. Everywhere, in 
southern industry, research, labor and agriculture, 
there is a significant stirring which makes for good 
in our whole economy. 

Important among the developments that brought 
about this activity are: 1—Wartime industrial expansion 
and good wages (along with the flow of new capital). 
2—The Supreme Court’s recent decision on rail rates 
which should result in greater equality for shippers of 
southern-made goods. 3—The dethronement of cotton 
as king and a machine-made opportunity to make this 
sick commodity a strong one. 4—The tremendous up- 
surge in research, both agricultural and industrial. 

Thus the South is emerging as a solid economic 
fact. For men in the North, East, West as well as the 
South—men with brains, capital and goods to sell, here 
is a vast market, a source of natural wealth, a reservoir 
of labor. 

The South of mid-1947 is not the South described 
by Franklin Roosevelt a few years ago as the “nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem.” ‘The South can 
be called a grave social problem, but economic gains 
are being made despite the continued backwardness 
of southern politicians and violent racism. 

Most intelligent Southerners are convinced that 
greater economic strength will provide at least a partial 
solution to the problem of poor education, bad health 
and the conflict of races. 

The South has much to do to lift its standard 
of living but, to its credit, more is being done 
now than ever before. It is an error to dismiss 
these 13 potentially rich states as a pattern of oppression 
and an area apart from North, East and West. It is 
good business to take sharp note of the fact that times 
are changing for the better in the South. 
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[ndustry — Norris of the Southern 





HE Southern Railway System has long 
been a symbol of the South, an impor- 


tant index of the South’s industrial condi-- 


tion. 

And today, all along the Southern’s 
8000 miles of track in 13 southeastern 
states, there are signs of bustling activity. 
Some of these signs are: 

> In the last two years almost 7oo new 
industries have established themselves; 175 
existing plants have enlarged their facilities; 
more than 30 warehouses have been con- 
structed for the assemblage and distribu- 
tion of manufactured goods. 

& Fifteen big Defense Plant Corp. facto- 
ries in the Southern’s territory have been ac- 
quired by such here-to-stay concerns as 
Western Electric, Borg-Warner, Quaker 
Oats, International Harvester, Goodrich 
and Reyno!ds Metals. 

& Construction has begun on three great 
new rayon and nylon plants, totaling an 8o- 
million-dollar investment, for the Celanese 
Corp. at Rock Hill, S. C., for Du Pont at 
Chattanooga, and for American Enka near 
Morristown, ‘Tenn. 

What is happening along the Southern’s 
tracks is only part of a general in- 
dustrial expansion throughout the 
South. From 1939 to 1945 the 
South’s food industry and related 
factories increased the value of their 
output almost 11% billion dollars. 
Textile and chemical production 
went up a billion dollars each. Min- 
eral production climbed 11% billion; 
iron and steel, 300 million; and ma- 
chinery, 350 million. Last year con- 
struction awards hit the 2-billion-dol- 
lar mark for an unprecedented high. 

One of the most important perso- 
nalities behind all this new activity, 
which has nurtured the Southern : 
Railway and been nurtured by it, is  * 
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Yankee-born Ernest Eden Norms, the 
Southern’s president. 

Under Norris’s leadership—assisted by 
heavy wartime revenues which came as a 
gitt from heaven—the Southern has been 
transformed from a poky line into an ener- 
getic and progressive enterprise. And while 
he has been making a go of his job, Norris 
has emerged as an articulate promoter of 
the South’s new growth, and of the signifi- 
cance of that growth to the rest of the 
nation. 

Immediately after the war Norris’s road 
sponsored a series of advertisements in na- 
tional magazines and business publications. 

One ad showed an old sun clock standing 
by a magnolia tree and, across the fields in 
the distance, a modern streamlined factory. 
The caption: “Times Have Changed.” 
Another ad, “New View of the Old South,” 
pictured the latticed doors of a plantation 
house swung open to reveal a modern 
freight train loading before a large and ob- 
viously humming plant. “Nowhere else can 
you find such a happy blending of the old 
and the new . . .” ran the copy over Nor- 
ris’s signature. 


The Southern Railway System 
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Throughout, the ads 
spoke of mellow tradi- 
tion and courteous peo- 
ple, charming homes 
and quaint streets while 
stressing the availability of “friendly” labor, 
raw materials, low-cost power, growing con- 
sumer markets and a favorable manufac- 
turing climate. 

“Listen to the noon day whistles of busy 
factories,” said the biggest of all Norris ads, 
“the clang of shovels in mines, the crash of 
pine trees in the forest. Listen! And in the 
background—always—you'll hear the hiss of 
steam, the roar of Diesels, the clicking of 
wheels, the thousand sounds of a mighty 
mass transportation system at work... .” 


HE systern which the aggressive, hawk- 
ne Norris heads is the third largest 
railroad east of the Mississippi River. Its 
lines are flung out over every state south of 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers except West 
Virginia. ‘The Southern’s greatest track 
concentration is through the Piedmont re- 
gion of North and South Carolina, Virginia 
and ‘Tennessee. But its long arms reach 
out to every important South Atlantic port 
—Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah and Jack- 
sonville. ‘The road runs south to New Or- 
leans and Mobile on the Gulf; westward it 
reaches the Ohio River at Cincinnati and 
the Mississippi at St. Louis and Memphis. 

Norris has worked for the Southern for 
45 years, been its president for the last 10. 
He was born 65 years ago in the little town 
of Hoopeston, Ill., on the eastern border 
of the state. Fresh from school, he landed 
a job as a telegrapher with Western Union, 
worked briefly with the Chicago and North 
Western Railway, then went with the 
Southern in Washington as a car service 
agent. He pushed steadily up to the top. 

In 1937, when Fairfax Harrison retired 
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from the presidency of the 
railroad, Norris, then operat- 
ing vice president, was the 
unanimous choice to take 
over. Harrison had come up 
| to the presidency by way of 
| the legal department. He 
was brilliant but eccentric, 
more scholar than railroad 
man. Harrison seldom 
toured the road he headed, 
stubbornly opposed the installation of such 
modern comforts as air conditioning. 

Norris’s background, philosophy and op- 
erating ways are in sharp contrast with 
those of his predecessor. He is fascinated 
by railroads and enthralled by the drama 
of Southern history. He shuns the com- 
fortable surroundings of his Washington 
ofhce and the paperwork that goes with 
being in it. Norris prefers to shuttle around 
the countryside in his private car “ringing 
doorbells,” and he has the reputation of 
spending more time on the road than any 
other big railway president. 

On the road Norris often walks up 
through the forward cars to invite passen- 
gers back to have lunch or a chat in the 
company diner. Or, when inspecting yards, 
he'll swing down from his car to ask a 
workman by the side of the tracks to have 
a cup of coffee with him. Human, friendly 
and hardworking, he has done much to 
shake the Southern out of its stuffy, his- 
tory-cluttered ways. | 

The Southern Railway System has 
evolved through the merger and consolida- 
tion of more than 100 smaller lines, many 
of which were built during the Civil War 
to help move Confederate troops and sup- 
plies. ‘The core of the system was the 
Richmond and West Point ‘Terminal Co., 
a loosely organized and inattentive parent 
to three north-south lines. 

When the panic of 1892-93 sent the mis- 
managed Richmond system into bank- 
tuptcy, the directors asked Drexel, Morgan 
& Co. to reorganize its roads. After con- 
siderable persuasion, Morgan agreed and in 
1894 the Virginia Legislature authorized 
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the successor company to incorporate and 
adopt a new name. On July 1 of that year, 
with about 2000 miles of line, the Southern 
Railway Company opened for business. 

The road hit a peak in 1926 with a net 
profit of 231% million dollars, but by 1932 
the depression had dropped its revenues 
more than so percent and the profit had 
given way to an $11,200,000 deficit. In 
this brief span the company’s working 
capital plunged from 3614 million dollars 
to less than 5 million. 

Trafhe rose after 1932 but in an effort 
to conserve its cash the Southern held 
back on outlays for badly-needed mainte- 
nance and equipment. The result was that 
operating efficiency slumped to a danger- 
ously low point. By 1938, a year after 
Norris had assumed the presidency, the 
Southern owed the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation $31,400,000. Southern pre- 
ferred stock had dropped from a 1937 high 
of $60.50 a share to $8.50, and the 614 
percent junior bonds were selling for only 
28 cents on the dollar. ‘Then came the war. 

With its tracks sprawled throughout the 
Southeast and with Washington as its 
northernmost terminal, the Southern was 
in a good position to profit by the tre- 
mendous wartime increase in trafic. A 
great many of the country’s military camps 
and a large share of its heavy munitions 
plants were located in the area which the 
Southern covered. Its gross revenues 
boomed from 89 million dollars in 1938 
to 261 million in 1944. The highest earn- 
ings in its history—$33,400,c0o—were re- 
corded in 1942, when the Southern paid 
dividends again after a 10-year lapse. 

Taxes and high operating costs, together 
with a falling off of passenger traffic, have 
sliced profits from the wartime high water- 
mark. The Southern made 22 
million dollars in 1944 and 16 
million in 1945, but last year 
turned a profit of only g mil- 
lion. 

But today the road is prob- 
ably in better financial and 
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physical shape than it has ever been. Nor- 
ris completely retired the RFC debt by 
May 1941, and has decreased the funded 
debt by almost 60 million dollars. In 
addition, he has simplified the road’s 
highly complicated corporate structure by 
dissolving subsidiaries and satisfying their 
mortgages. From 1940 to 1945 the South- 
ern plowed back 62 million dollars into 
capital investments, laying down 214,000 
tons of new rail and carrying out an ex- 
tensive program of grade reduction and 
curve elimination. 

Like most other U. S. railroads, the 
Southern has embarked on a far-reaching 
modernization program. ‘The company is 
spending 1614 million dollars to make its 
locomotives and rolling stock among the 
country’s finest. 

Although the Southern seems to be 
doing all right, Norris is perturbed over 
the economic future of the railways. He 
sometimes wonders about their survival. 

“The railroad business,” he says, “‘is like 
any other business. It goes bankrupt if 
it’s forced to spend more than it earns. 
What the Iron Horse needs is more take- 
home hay. He is literally being starved, 
financially, because what he gets for what 
he does isn’t enough to cover the cost of 
providing the service—to say nothing of 
improving it.” 

This feeling of anxiety, perhaps a pro- 
fessional requirement for railroad presi- 
dents, certainly is not dominant in Norris’s 
thinking, which is conditioned principally 
these days by good omens. 

The Southern’s development department 
is working overtime selling southern plant 
sites to the nation’s industrialists. ‘The 
engineering staff is being swamped with 
hundreds of applications from small as 
well as big business 
for industrial side- 
tracks along the line. 
There is a new song 
of the South: the ex- 
citing clatter of new 
and busy industry. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, AGGRESSIVELY SUPPORTED BY BUSINESSMEN, IMPROVE FACTORY AND FARM 





HE rambling white- 

pillared mansion in 
Birmingham is almost 
too apt a symbol of what 
modern technology is 
doing to the economy of 
the South. A few years 
ago the old Cartwnght 
home on its two acres 
in Birmingham’s Five 
Points Section was just 
a leftover from the mint julep tradition. 
Today, as the temporary home of the 
Southern Research Institute, it is a nest 
of research laboratories. 

Here, as in more than a dozen other 
laboratories scattered from Florida to Ken- 
tucky, the most exciting economic adven- 
ture in the South is going on: an organized 
attempt through scientific research to 
speed the diversification of southern indus- 
try and agriculture. 

The Southern Research Institute is the 
creation of a group of southern industrial- 
ists led by hard-bitten Thomas W. Martin, 
chairman of the Institute and president of 
the Alabama Power Co., who got the idea 
from Dr. George D. Palmer of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama’s School of Chemistry. 
Martin recruited scores of other southern 
big-shots and their money, organized the 
Institute and, as its chairman, keeps it 
ticking. 

Martin devotes nearly all of his time 
and his unquestionably tough executive 
abilities to this absorbing interest of his 
old age. Under his benevolent domina- 
tion the Institute performs two main func- 
tions: 
> It carries out industrial and medical re- 
search of its own as a public benefit. 

& It contracts, for enough money to cover 
costs and operating expenses, to perform 
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for private sponsors any 
research on any indus- 
trial problem involving 
scientific skill. Results 
are confidential and all 
patent and commercial 
rights go to the sponsor. 

These functions really 
arose from a_ growing 
southern conviction of 
industrial destiny. Dr. 
Palmer convinced Martin long ago that 
southern firms without means to conduct 
independent research must have a medium 
for improving products and processes if 
the South were to compete with other 
areas as a full-grown industrial combatant. 

Martin was able to convince other busi- 
ness leaders—and get their cash—by drum- 
ming on this idea and by citing two simple, 
shattering percentages: 

& Only 8.7 percent of U. S. manufactured 
wares (by value) are produced in the nine 
southeastern ‘states. 65 percent are pro- 
duced east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio rivers. 

& Only 2.9 percent of all patents are 
issued to men living in the southeastern 
states. 78.2 percent are issued to men 
living east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio. 

These figures meant that while manu- 
facturing developed in the South, many 
key processes would continue to be done 
in the East, since it was the East that in- 
vented or bought the methods. 

This prospect, Martin’s big argument, 
helped to organize the Southern Research 
Institute, which today has an advisory 
council of over 200 industrial and profes- 
sional leaders. It has a working staff of 
45 scientists and laboratory technicians, 
under the direction of Dr. Wilbur A. 
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Lazier, formerly of the Du Pont labora- 
tories. An organic chemist who holds 69 
patents in his own name, Lazier has a 
breadth of vision that embraces the long- 
run social and economic effects of tech- 
nology in the South. 

During the last two years—a short time 
for research to bear fruit—the Institute has 
devised new products and new methods 
which already are brightening the future 
of manufacturing firms throughout the 
South. (Its staff can claim credit for 114 
patents and 243 technical papers.) And 


among the 38 projects now in hand are 


some which might affect the 
economy of the entire region 
or even the country. 

A project carried out for 
the Perfection Mattress and 
Spring Co. of Birmingham, 
is a good illustration of how 
a single firm was benefited. 
Like other makers of sleep- 
ing equipment, Perfection 
has long wanted a really fire- 
resistant mattress, not just 
one with fire-resistant cover- 
ing. 

The Institute’s textiles sec- 
tion came up with a three-quarter-inch 
insulating layer of fine-spun denier glass 
wool covered by fire-resistant ticking which 
did the job. This new mattress is not 
absolutely fireproof but lighted cigarets 
or matches barely singe it. 

The Institute’s work on cast-iron could 
mean whole new industries for the South. 
The iron ore of the region is abundant, 
cheap and good enough for foundry use, 
but its high phosphorus content dulls cut- 
ting blades, so that for modern high-speed 
machinery it has to be mixed with hard-to- 
get low phosphorus scrap. 

Institute experiments to modify the 
microstructure of the iron ore so as to 
neutralize the dulling effect of phosphorus 
are in progress. ‘The technicians have al- 
ready found a way to increase machina- 
bility, but they don’t know yet whether 
other properties have been affected in 
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the process. No claims are made, but 
the work is going on. 

The problem of cotton research shows 
why some Southerners consider the Insti- 
tute the most promising development in 
a lifetime. 

Cotton is basic to the South’s economy. 
But the prosperity of cotton has been 
undermined by synthetics like rayon and 
by foreign competition. Meanwhile, less 
than one-third of 1 percent of gross cotton 
farm income goes for research, while the 
rayon industry puts 2 percent of its gross 
income into laboratory work. 

The future of cotton de- 
pends mainly on_ better 
fabrics and lower prices. 
After exhaustive study of 
actual mill operations, 
the Institute set a specialist 
to work on the slasher and 
shed-test operation. The 
objective is to improve yarn 
sizing, reduce lint-shedding 
and thus get better cotton 
weaves. Success will have 
real dollar value for the 
cotton processors. 

Other basic southern crops 
include peanuts and citrus fruits. The Insti- 
tute’s food technologists have improved 
“spreadability” and stability of peanut but- 
ter. Research on concentrated orange juice 
has resulted in improvements in a southern 
sponsor's product. An outstanding achieve- 
ment is a process to convert the active 
ingredient of natural spearmint oil from 
citrus fruit. 

For a railroad company, the Institute 
is making progress on the treatment of 
southern lumber to make waterproof and 
age-resistant crossties. It hopes also to 
accelerate the seasoning of green timber, 
and has found new and profitable ways 
to utilize woodmill shavings. 

As a public service of its own, the 
Institute has underwritten a “self-help” 
housing plan by which poor rural families 
would be trained to build simple homes 
with their own labor and materials, for 
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around $800. The Institute is helping 
to work out designs of standardized con- 
crete building blocks (cement is cheap 
in the South; sand comes from the near- 
est river bed) which the farmer himself 
can mold and place. 

When this project is completed the 
Institute thinks an educational campaign 
may enable many southern families to 
house themselves decently for the first 
time in their lives. 

For more ambitious home-builders, the 
Institute is working, at the request of 
the Southeastern Electric Exchange and 
another sponsor, on improvements of the 
heat pump, which heats and cools build- 
ings by air. ‘The aim is a more compact 
and efficient unit. 

The fact that this project will have 
national application shows that there is 
nothing narrow in the emphasis on re- 
gional research. One of the Institute's 
most ambitious programs is carried on in 
cooperation with Cornell’s Memorial Hos- 
pital in New York City as part of a 
national cancer campaign. This is a 
study of the effect of various urethan 
compounds on white mice suffering from 
leukemia, or cancer of the blood. The 
Institute’s biochemical division injects ure- 
than compounds containing radioactive car- 
bon into the mice, and tries to determine 
how and why urethan affects the develop- 
ment of leukemia. 

Other medical achievements of the In- 
stitute include an ointment which speeds 
up the healing of burns, and local anes- 
thetics that have proved, in tests on rab- 
bits, more potent and less toxic than 
cocaine. 


&8UCH of the Institute’s accomplish- 
Vj ment to date can be learned only 
by detailed inquiry; its officers are not 
anxious to raise exaggerated hopes. Merely 
getting the Institute under way was hard 
enough; it meant bucking widespread com- 
placency, and teaching the value of re- 
search to businessmen who had never con- 
sidered it as a vital competitive aid. 
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But not all southern businessmen were 
complacent. In fact, almost as soon as 
Martin’s impatient spurring got the re- 
search project under way as the Alabama 
Research Institute in 1941, industrialists 
everywhere in the South wanted to take 
part. The field had to be widened greatly, 
and the name was changed in 1944. 

Today more than sso firms back the 
Institute, and its capital fund has grown 
to 114 million dollars. In a year or two, 
the Trustees hope to have 214 million, 
most of which will be used to buy equip- 
ment and erect a laboratory building oc- 
cupying the entire block where the Cart- 
wright house now stands. 

The brilliant promise of the Southern 
Research Institute in Birmingham should 
not detract attention from the upsurge of 
interest in science and technology all over 
the South. Government war research gave 
a helpful impetus; it brought ideas, experts 
and much valuable equipment into the 
region. Since the war, additional work 
has been carried on by state, industrial and 
educational groups. 

The Institute’s cotton experiments, for 
example, are only part of a pattern of in- 
vestigation going forward in such groups 
as the Department of Agriculture’s South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans, in the Philadelphia laboratories 
of the National Cotton Council, the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., and in many land-grant colleges. 

The Industrial Research Committee of 
Memphis carries on a continuing survey of 
economic and scientific possibilities in the 
Memphis region. 

Already a great many economic advances 
have been made in these and other south- 
ern research centers. During the years 
ahead, there is hardly a southern product, 
from Jimson weed to petroleum, which 
will not be exhaustively measured and 
analyzed by scientists. 

The Southern Research Institute can 
reasonably claim that it gave one of the 
first really hard pushes to set this ball of 
economic progress rolling. 
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ymptoms of “Progress 





N 1943, the citizens of Kentucky elected 

a Republican governor and a Democratic 
legislature, thus unknowingly forging the 
first link in a chain of progressive reform. 
The second link was the unique and aptly 
named Committee for Kentucky. 

At that time industry was passing Ken- 
tucky by. Her farms were run down or 
were washing away. ‘Two-thirds of the 
state’s milk supply was not pas- 
teurized. Schools ranked low by 
U. S. standards. ‘The state consti- 
tution was antiquated and bind- 
ing. Kentucky was simply not 
keeping pace, either economically 
or socially. 

Most Kentuckians weren't 
aware of these deficiencies. But 
many did remember that in 1927, 
when one party captured the ex- 
ecutive branch and another the 
legislative, a savage political fight 
stultified government. The leg- 
islature stripped the governor of all powers 
except to appoint notaries, and state gov- 
ernment came to a frustrated standstill. 
Nothing constructive was done. 

Fearing a repetition of this mess, the 
Kentucky Merchants Association called a 
meeting of other state-wide organizations 
to petition both governor and legislature 
to cooperate for the state’s sake. This 
meeting resulted in formation of the non- 
partisan Committee for Kentucky, now 
composed of 76 organizations: farm, labor, 
civic and business groups, educators, 
women’s clubs and—a big departure— 
Negroes. 

Electing as its president Harry W. 
Schacter, head of the Merchants Associa- 
tion and of the Kaufman-Straus department 
store in Louisville, the Committee set ex- 
perts to work diagnosing Kentucky’s ills. 
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Ten subjects were studied: agriculture, edu- 
cation, health, the state constitution, 
welfare, housing, labor, industrial develop- 
ments, taxation and natural resources. 
Reports on the first five have been pub- 
lished. One fact after another jarred Ken- 
tucky complacency: 
Kentucky teachers got $1014 a year 
(national average $1599). 
On at least half of Kentucky’s 
farms the soil was run down. 
The state’s aged received only 
$11.59 a month. 
Over 300 communities had no 
water supply. 
Most county almshouses had 
no electricity, central heat or 
running water. 
Mental illness was a crime. 
>There was only one doctor per 
2300 people in rural areas. 
Shocked by these facts, the 
legislature held an _ unprece- 
dented special session in 1946 to hear 
the Committee’s proposals. Later the 
legislature raised teachers’ pay, hiked 
appropriations for schools and _ old-age 
assistance, authorized five new tubercu- 
losis hospitals, and permitted counties to 
issue bonds for building clinics, welfare and 
recreation projects. Another sweeping pro- 
gram is ready for the 1948 legislature. 
Perhaps the most significant thing about 
Kentucky’s awakening is that Kentucky 
was awakened—and from within. Bitter 
resentment would have met any outsiders 
who exposed what the Committee exposed. 
But Kentuckians will manfully swallow 
their own medicine, as shown by the fact 
that local committees are already forcing 
economic and social reforms based on the 
reports, without waiting for the full fruits 
of the legislature’s progressive deeds. 
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Two examples of growing southern progressiveness are the improvement and expansion programs 
of Kentucky and Arkansas. Each is making an organized effort to make itself a better place 
to live in and for the rest of the nation to do business in. Kentucky is attacking public 
welfare deficiencies as well as industrial and agricultural problems. Arkansas is concentrat- 
ing on one big fault—its unbalanced economy. But both programs have had enough 
initial success for other states in all parts of the country to study and perhaps follow. 





coal, 94 percent of U. S. bauxite (for 
making aluminum), the only diamonds, 
and some 35 commercial minerals. It has 
fine growing conditions for rice, cotton, 
corn, wheat, truck crops, poultry and cat- 
tle. It has rich sources of hydro power. 

Yet it also has the lowest per capita in- 
come of all states, excepting only Mis- 
sissippi. ‘The desire to do something about 
this paradox besides moan 
sparked what is known as the 
Arkansas Plan—a program now 
beginning to pay off through the 
cooperation of businessmen and 
the state government. 

This plan aims to balance the 
state’s lop-sided agricultural econ- 
omy by encouraging the spread 
of industry, both native and im- 
ported. Before 1938, virtually all 
the state’s natural products left it in raw- 
material form. Bauxite was leaving at a 
few dollars a ton and coming back as dol- 
lar-a-pound aluminum pots. Raw cotton 
at nine cents a pound was returning as 
shirts at a dollar or more a pound. 

Even partially processing the raw mate- 
rial before kissing it goodbye, the Arkansas 
planners felt, would stimulate state pros- 
perity. Results to date have borne them 
cut. Manufacturing employment rose 23 
percent from 1940 to 1946 with the estab- 
lishment or expansion of 1461 plants, 451 
in 1946 alone. 

The Arkansas formula has been simple. 
Energetic businessmen formed the Arkan- 
sas Economic Council—State Chamber of 
Commerce. The state later set up a Re- 
sources and Development Commission. 
Working in close harness, both groups 
peddle the state’s industrial potentialities. 

They teach local communities how to 


Be oes has oil, natural gas, timber, 
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ARKANSAS 


take stock of their industrial assets, how 
to organize for action, and how to choose 
an industry. ‘They barrage outside indus- 
tries with promises of cooperation and 
statistics on farm, forest and mineral 
products. They bring communities and 
interested out-of-state industries together 
by reporting on detailed physical require- 
ments of specific companies. 

Purely local enterprises get financial 
aid via a bank pool and 
small funded industrial develop- 
ment corporations. The result 
has been a spurt of small local 
shops: canning factories, quick- 
freeze lockers, leather shops for 
the Ozark tourist trade, poultry 
hatcheries, cement and _ cinder- 
block and pottery-clay industries. 

Out-of-state industries, big and 
little, have poured in. A dehy- 
drated sweet-potato industry was brought 
from Louisiana, a mussel-shell button in- 
dustry from Iowa, a caracul industry from 
California. Among the bigger fry have been 
the Dixie Cup Company, the International 
Shoe Company, and Reynolds Metals. 

The Arkansas Plan has its difficulties. 
Some towns won’t cooperate at all; they 
fear the influx of “a lot of foreigners who 
cause strikes and labor trouble.” Other 
towns ask in highly competitive, low-wage 
industries, virtually hand them factories, 
and invite them to exploit labor. 

But more and more communities are 
coming round to an idea reiterated both 
by Chamber of Commerce spokesmen and 
organized labor — that the state wants 
neither ghost factories nor short-term, low- 
wage industries; that it wants industries 
which will use Arkansas materials and 
pay top wages and prices, so that Arkansas 
workers and farmers can be good customers. 
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The niet Var to Unionize the South 


ORGANIZED LABOR ABANDONS FLAMBOYANT POST-WAR MEMBERSHIP DRIVE FOR A LONG, HARD PULL 





UST as the industrialization of the 
South is on the rise, so is the organiza- 
tion of southern industrial labor. 

Today, throughout the 13 southern 
states, squads of union organizers, business 
agents and union propagandists are widely 
deployed. 

Their hunting ground, potentially pro- 
ductive but hard and slow to work, is a 
labor force of 7 million industrial and serv- 
ice workers, many of them newly skilled 
as a result of the war. Only a bare third 
of the total force was organized when the 
CIO in March of last year announced its 
“Operation Dixie.” 

The flamboyantly advertised “Operation 
Dixie” had as its goal a million new mem- 
bers within a year. The AFL promptly 
inaugurated a similar drive with the same 
goal. But practical unionists knew that 
these figures were pipe dreams, obviously 
incapable of achievement. ‘They knew 
that the southern drives would be tedious, 
expensive and frustrating. ‘This practical 
judgment was confirmed when organization 
soon fell far behind its goals. 

The two big labor organizations together 
now claim fewer than 600,000 new south- 
ern cardholders, the CIO putting its gains 
at 200,000, the AF'L “at well’ over 300,000 
new members. Each group sneers at the 
other’s claims, and un- 
biased observers think 
each claim is inflated 
by thousands. 

Despite these dis- 
couraging beginnings, 
both CIO and AFL 
are doggedly sticking 
things out. ‘They really 
have no other choice. 
Lower wage rates in 
the South are a con- 
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stant drag on wage rates in the rest of the 
country, a worrisome threat to the well- 
being of organized labor elsewhere. More- 
over, the South is the last great citadel of 
the open shop, which the unions are con- 
vinced must be breached. 

The unions are able to approach this 
citadel with some high-powered ammuni- 
tion. They can hammer home at the 
southern worker the fact, documented by 
the government’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, that the South ranks last among 
major U. S. areas in straight-time average 
hourly earnings. 

With regional wage positions listed in 
order, the BLS analysis comes out this 
way: Pacific, Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, 
New England, Middle West, Border States 
and, at the bottom, the Southwest and 
then the Southeast. 

This low wage level in the South is ac- 
counted for, says the BLS, by “the pre- 
dominance of agriculture and the relatively 
large supply of unskilled labor competing 
for jobs in comparatively few industries. 
Other important factors include a large 
population relative to employment oppor- 
tunities, decentralization of industry, com- 
parative lack of unionization, and limited 
degree of protective-labor legislation by the 
States.” 

Although southern 
wage scales are not 
uniformly below oth- 
ers, examples which 
illustrate the general 
pattern may be readily 
found. Earnings in 
the women’s dress in- 
dustry in the Middle 
Atlantic states have 
been as much as 
double those in the 
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South. In cotton textile yarn mills—re- 
garded as the bellwether of the southern 
industrial economy—wages in the South 
are 14.3 percent below those in New Eng- 
land. 

The contrast is even more striking be- 
cause wage rates in cotton textiles have 
risen sharply in the South during the war. 
In 1939 southern textile workers averaged 
around 38 cents an hour. In February of 
this year average hourly earnings were 89.8 
cents. Still they’re relatively low. 

Although this North-South wage differ- 
ential ought to be a potent argument, the 
unions are having tough sledding. South- 
ern labor, often languorous and often il- 
literate, is generally either frightened, 
dubious or just plain apathetic. Workers 
are not asking for union organization to 
correct wage inequities or other grievances; 
the unions are finding themselves saddled 
with a selling job. 

This is an old, familiar story to the 
unions, which have been trying to organize 
southern workers for some 60 years. So 
the effort this time is a planned and care- 
ful one. The organizers are well-heeled. 

When the CIO launched its drive it 
raised a kitty of 114 million dollars. The 
Steel Workers and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers chipped in $200,000 
each; the Textile Workers gave $125,000; 
and the Automobile and Electrical Work- 
ers each dug down for $100,000. Then last 
November, when the CIO convention re- 
solved to go on with the campaign, contti- 
butions were increased. More money than 
ever is being spent now; CIO leaders say 
the outlay is far over $100,000 a month. 

Chief CIO strategist in this campaign 1s 
a veteran of nearly so years in the labor 
movement—Van A. Bittner. Bittner is a 
short, bespectacled man with a deceptively 
mild manner and he has known Phil Mur- 
tray since they were both young men in the 
coal fields. 

Bittner’s talents as an organizer have 
been strengthened by an old trade-unionist 
conviction: if you're going to organize, 
lay off politics and social theories and 
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stick to organizing. When he took over the 
job he made that a stern injunction, told 
CIO political thinkers not to mix in. 

Bittner's southern drive leaders didn’t 
get going until about a year ago. It had 
taken them that long to find a permanent 
headquarters. They found space, finally, 
over Jimmy’s Steak House at 79/4 Poplar 
Street in overcrowded Atlanta. Then they 
went to work with 200 organizers drawn 
mostly from textiles, steel and autos. The 
emphasis was on men with war records and 
southern origins. Of the 200 organizers, 
120 are on the southern organizing drive 
payroll. The national CIO has provided 
about 20 more, and various internationals 
have sent in crack men to make up the 
total. 

When the AFL decided to match the 
CIO’s drive, it had a ready-made chairman 
for its Southern Policy Committee—a 
round-faced veteran named George Logan 
Googe. Googe, who also has offices in At- 
lanta, was born and bred in Georgia’s ‘Tat- 
nall County, and got his start as a printer 
in Savannah. 

His line is that the AFL is not running 
a counter-campaign, but is just extending 
its normal operations in the South. This 
is not strictly true, although in the AF'L the 
internationals and the locals tend to go 
their own independent way and are al- 
ways actively organizing. The result is that 
Googe’s operations as chairman are ab- 
sorbed by local activities. 

But the AFL is highly sensitive to com- 
petition from the CIO, and the number 
of people the AFL has working on its 
own campaign is a measure of its eagerness 
to win. 


HEN the AFL first took up the CIO 
challenge, Googe had 36 organizers; 
city and state federations had 20; the inter- 
nationals had about 350. Moreover, there 
were about 2000 business agents in the 
field. By this spring Googe had 187 or- 
ganizers on his own staff, which was later 
reduced to 125; city and state federations 
had 60 men; the internationals had 500. 
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This big edge in number of organizers 
is one reason why the AFL has been doing 
better than the CIO in the South. But 
there are other reasons, too. 

The CIO has picked the toughest nuts 
to crack, and has tried to organize whole 
industries. But it is hard at this stage to 
win numerically magnificent victories in 
big industries. Most of the CIO’s new- 
comers are in 14 major unions. The 
AFL gains, Googe says, are compound- 
ed of 1200 new locals spread through 
about 80 craft unions. 

The general picture faced by the union 
organizers shows four basic industries: coal 
(organized by John L. Lewis, now in the 
AFL); steel and fabricating, where the CIO 
is in control; lumber, scattered all over the 
South and embracing probably 500,000 
workers; and textiles, with 590,000 workers. 

The textile industry is the CIO’s big 
target. It is the most unorganized mass- 
production industry in the South—about 
80 percent non-union. CIO leaders pri- 
vately believe that unless they can crack 
this phalanx they will lose the South. 

Both the big labor organizations are run- 
ning into plenty of employer opposition— 
the CIO much more than its rival. Even 
the AFL, which parades its conservatism 
and boasts its freedom from Communist 
elements, has no picnic. In one southern 
town, when the carpenters were trying to 
organize a furniture factory, a newspaper 
provided an example of typical sympathy 
with the employer’s point of view. The 
paper produced immediately before the em- 
ployes’ election a contribution from its 
editor, who wrote: 

“Why join a union and pay a privilege 
toll in the initiation fee and monthly dues 
to keep some high-up union boss in an 
expensive apartment, provide him with a 
luxurious automobile, servants, traveling ex- 
penses all over the country, expensive liq- 
uor, champagne and women?” 

Some die-hard employer groups use semi- 
religious hate-sheets such as Sherman Pat- 
terson’s Militant Truth and “Parson Jack” 
Johnston’s The Trumpet. Both papers have 
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been distributed among workers just before 
union elections, attacking CIO leaders as 
un-Christian Red foreigners. 

The CIO says that although 19 organ- 
izers have been beaten, violence is light 
compared with that in some of the big 
northern drives a decade or so ago. | 

A prime instrument in the anti-union 
fight is, of course, racial bigotry. In the 
Carolinas the CIO Food, Tobacco, Agri- 
cultural and Allied Workers have been able 
to organize about 10,000 Negroes. This 
success has inflamed many a textile em- 
ployer to subscribe to such appeals as: 
“You don’t want to be in the same union 
with a bunch of niggers, do you?” ‘The 
fact is that about 5 percent of southern 
textile workers are Negroes. 

These obstacles, strangely enough, are 
looked on by organizers as no more than 
normal. Bittner says, “Organizing the 
South is essentially like organizing any 
other section. It’s just a long, hard job 
all the way.” | 

But the new campaign ran into a more 
stubborn obstacle—one that became; the 
big hurdle in textiles particularly. Prosper- 
ity set in. The satisfied worker has been 
hard to sell on unionization. 

Both economists and union spokesmen 
agree, however, that whatever the outcome 
of “Operation Dixie” and the parallel 
craft union campaign, the movement of 
unionism in the South is inexorable. It will 
go hand-in-hand with the growth of in- 
dustry. And Bittner is sure that in time 
the South will be as highly industrialized 
as any other section of the country. 
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(otton— Salvation for an Od Sinner ? 


NEW MACHINERY IS REVOLUTIONIZING AN ANCIENT CROP—AND GIVING IT AN ECONOMIC CHANCE AGAINST NEW ENEMIES 





OTTON is moving. Geographically, it 

is moving onto the better land of the 
South and is looking westward. Competi- 
tively, it is breaking its shackle of hand 
labor and belatedly entering the age of 
mechanization. Its bid is to reduce pro- 
duction costs enough to hold its own with 
foreign cotton and with other fibers, espe- 
cially paper and rayon. 

The economic struggle will be long and 
the odds are stiff, and it may revolutionize 
southern rural life; but never was there 
a better time for cotton to move. Cotton 
now has one of its best chances in history 
to shake off the evils of one-crop economy, 
with which it has long plagued large areas 
of the South. 

Like a delinquent tenant, cotton was 
sooner or later going to have to move. 
But the South was an easy-going landlady 
and had never set the date. Now it is more 
a matter of opportunity to improve than 
of being evicted, but there is an element 
of both in the change. 

The reduction in cotton acreage, caused 
partly by higher yields in recent years, is 
sizable. Whereas cotton was grown on 46 
million acres in 1925, only 17 million were 
used in 1945 and 23 million will be culti- 
vated this year. 

There has also been a shift in labor. 
During the 15 years from 1930 to 1945, 
the number of tractors in the South in- 
creased by 352,000, while the number of 
farm operators fell off by 342,000. 

The changes couldn’t come to a needier 
industry. For many years American cotton 
has been a sickling, a back-sliding member 
of the world commodity market. And 
those who worked in its fields too often 
had no cotton to wear or sleep on. 

The government took surpluses of cotton 
off the sagging market, but for years those 
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millions of bales stood in warehouses as 
painful proof that something was radically 
wrong. 

The war removed the surplus by creating 
a military demand and quadrupled the 
price of cotton. Only recently the govern- 
ment disposed of practically the last of an 
18-year-accumulation. ‘That slate is clean. 
Cotton can start over. 

But its fresh balance sheet starts with 
two huge entries on the bad side: a reduced 
world market and the new competition 
from substitute fibers. 

Production of cotton abroad increased 
between 1920 and 1940 from 8 million 
bales to 18 million, while American pro- 
duction fluctuated around the 13-million- 
bale mark (in 1945 it fell to g million). 
About half of the American crop is ordi- 
narily sold abroad. But some of the South’s 
best pre-war customers became enemy 
countries and are not yet fully back in the 
market. Other countries lack the dollar 
exchange necessary to buy. 

The government has sent Germany and 
Japan sizable quantities of raw cotton, to 
be paid for in textiles and other exports, 
and it hopes to move one million bales 
annually to each of them for a while. But 
dollar exchange elsewhere gets worse, 
posing a grave problem for cotton. At the 
same time, production of cotton abroad 
is rising, making more competition. 

The threat from synthetics and other 
fibers comes from both home and abroad. 
The synthetics threaten not only in lower 
prices but also in superiority for many 
uses. Since 1940, when war started black- 
ing out production abroad, American rayon 
production has nearly doubled. Last year 
it equaled one-sixth of all the cotton con- 
sumed in the United States. Rayon’s big 
blow at cotton came during the war, when 
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the synthetic took over one-sixth of the 
tire cord market, formerly cotton’s largest 
single domestic outlet. The price of rayon 
has been cut so fast that it is now slightly 
under that of cotton. 

Another million-bale competition comes 
from paper, used for sugar, cement and 
fertilizer bags, for towels, napkins, window 
shades, handkerchiefs, etc. Cotton is also 
fighting nylon, casein and many other in- 
dustrial products. 

As the price of cotton falls, it will gain 
an advantage on synthetics, but to hold 
that edge it must keep up with the research 
strides of the synthetics—which it is not 
doing. Even with the help of government 
laboratories, cotton is lagging behind the 
chemical industry. 

On the good side of cotton’s new books 
are dramatic developments in machinery 
which many think will cut costs enough 
to keep King Cotton on his 
throne. The best known of these 
is the mechanical picker finally 
developed to remove the bolls 
from the plants. 

The success of this big machine 
is now proved, though this suc- 
cess 1s somewhat restricted in its 
application. The high cost of 
mechanical pickers, about $5000, 
limits the number of farmers who 
can buy them, but bigger opera- 
tors owning pickers can harvest 
other farmers’ crops for them. 

There is no doubt that cotton can be 
picked more cheaply by machines, though 
some bugs must be taken out of them 
before they do as clean a job as hand labor 
does. The International Harvester Co. is 
about ready to produce pickers at its new 
Memphis plant. Other types of pickers, 
called “strippers,” are doing satisfactory 
work on some types of cotton. 

Until recently, a major brake on the 
rapid spread of pickers was the fact that 
plenty of labor still had to be kept around 
for the tedious job of hoeing. It made 
little sense to have both a large labor force 
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and a mechanical picker to save labor. 

This fact stimulated Price McLemore, 
of Waugh, Ala., to invent the “Sizz 
Weeder,” his name for a flame-throwing 
cultivator that burns out the weeds and 
forces the cotton farther up on the stalk 
of each plant. Besides eliminating hand 
hoeing, this makes it possible to keep the 
picker out of the dirt. 

The combination of these two machines 
and the tractor (which is at least as im- 
portant) is turning the trick. An expen- 
mental station figures that the cost of flame 
cultivation is 47 cents an acre, against $4 
for hand hoeing. McLemore’s own results 
are amazing. With machinery he can pro- 
duce a bale of cotton and put it on the 
wagon with only 11 hours and 45 minutes 
of labor. The Alabama hand-labor average 
is 235 hours. 

McLemore, a slender, talkative optimist, 
calculates the difference in costs 
at the rate of 40 cents an hour— 
$4.70 against $94 per bale for labor 
alone. ‘Typically, he adds that 
most farm hands do not make 40 
cents an hour. But they should, 
he says, and that’s what he pays 
the men on his two plantations. 

Several thousand flame cultiva- 
tors are already being used in the 
South, many of them made in 
blacksmith shops while lawyers 
argue over patent rights. 

Production is a bottleneck, but 
much more of a problem is what to do 
with the people machinery will displace. 
The specter is raised of the pickers and 
fire-spewing weeders driving hundreds of 
thousands of Southerners off the land. 
But McLemore is one of those who fear no 
such thing, even though his own engineer- 
ing principles have reduced his labor force 
from 200 people for each 2000 acres to 
about four. 

This appears to be shabby treatment for 
a lot of people, but McLemore sees it this 
way: About go percent of those displaced 
are women and children who would be bet- 
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ter off in homes and schools than in the 
fields. They were in the fields because they 
had to work to supplement the family 
head’s meager income. But the wages of the 
chief breadwinner will be raised by the use 
of the machinery. The whole standard of 
living will be higher. 

That there is room for improvement is 
not doubted—the average southern farm 
laborer earns about $500 a year. Last 
year, McLemore’s tractor driver earned 
$1800 and his wife stayed home while the 
children attended school a full term. 

Still, 196 of McLemore’s people were dis- 
placed for each 2000 acres. And at least the 
family heads had other jobs to find. Such 
displacement, many times multiplied, ob- 
viously would create serious problems. 

Another phase of the revolution in south- 
ern agriculture is crop diversification, a 
fancy term for raising something besides 
cotton. For many years southern leaders 
have been crusading for more livestock and 
less cotton acreage, both as a way of build- 
ing up the tired, eroding soil and of reduc- 
ing the risk that goes with growing any 
single crop. 

This evangelism is slowly paying off. In 
Georgia, for instance, the share of farm in- 
come from livestock before 1941 had never 
been above 40 million dollars and the in- 
come from cotton had been as high as 362 
million dollars. In 1945, however, Georgia 
farmers took in only 72 million dollars 
from cotton, against 113 million dollars 
from livestock and its products. Diver- 
sification is making similar progress in 
Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and other states. 

Leaders like McLemore never tire of 
pointing to the strange fact that Birming- 
ham imports milk from Wisconsin. ‘The 
possibilities for growing the South’s food in 
the South are great and the march of ma- 
chinery will free more land for their de- 
velopment. 

As cotton moves away from some of the 
marginal land of the South, leaving diversi- 
fication to take its place, some of it will go 
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west. Nothing like the big migration of the 
1920's and earlier is expected, but there is 
already some shift. Although only a small 
part of the nation’s cotton crop is now 
grown in the West, production there has 
been increasing at a faster rate than that of 
the eastern areas. For instance, the shrewd 
firm of Anderson, Clayton & Co., world’s 
largest cotton brokers, last year acquired 
control of 56,000 acres of California’s rich 
San Joaquin Valley land, at least part of 
which will be used for cotton. 

While the machines tend to increase the 
average size of southern cotton farms, diver- 
sification will help to make the remaining 
small farms more nearly self-sufficient, brac- 
ing them against the whims of a one-crop 
economy. 


the future is not rosy for everyone. 

Undoubtedly the high-cost producers, 
and even some on the margin, will be 
forced out. Some observers say that as 
many as three million people will be pushed 
from southern agriculture by changes already 
foreseeable. Others are sure that these peo- 
ple will be soaked up naturally in the grow- 
ing industrialization of the South and in 
consequently increased economic activity 
all along the line. They cite also that hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor southerners 
have moved to northern industrial jobs, re- 
lieving pressure already. 

These claims may be debatable, but it is 
certain that only more efficient methods 
will save cotton and the people employed 
in it, however many they may be. 

It is not the mechanization of cotton, 
nor its movement west, that is the chief 
peril—it will be the speed with which the 
change comes and the economic state of 
the nation at the time that will determine 
the amount of human suffering, if any. 

If the change comes too suddenly the 
new machines will be cursed as steel dem- 
ons. But in the long run they are bound to 
mean better conditions for all regions. 
Moreover, any basic change in cotton has 
good chances of being a good change. 
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MORALS OF SELLING LIQUOR 


The industry nets huge profits on high prices—but ducks public responsibility 





N MOST businesses, when a merchant 

sells a product and rings up the price his 
responsibilities end. The makers and 
sellers of distilled liquor differ from other 
businessmen particularly in the fact that 
they have new responsibilities after the 
customer takes the goods away. 

These responsibilities they do not want, 
will not publicly accept and do precious 
little to meet. ‘The measure of their general 
sense of public responsibility can be ex- 
pressed with two specific facts: 
> The distilling industry—not including 
wholesalers and retailers—last year cleared 
more than 200 million dollars, net after 
taxes. 
> The industry, during a decade, has pri- 
vately contributed less than one million 
dollars to scientific research on alcoholism 
problems, while publicly disclaiming any 
responsibility for alcoholism. At the same 
time it has been spending over 100 million 
dollars every year to advertise the joys of 
whisky drinking. 

Fourteen years after Repeal the industry, 
while cy nically keeping prices at staggering 
heights in order to make these huge profits, 
has not even made a start at solving pro- 
blems whose existence may wreck it along 
with the lives of a few hundred thousand 
Americans. One of these problems is that 
alcohol is a constant—some say increasing 
—factor in juvenile delinquency, divorce, 
crime, mental disease and traffic casualties. 

This makes it inevitable that public 
groups should look at the 8-billion-800-mil- 
lion-dollar liquor industry and ask how it 
is organized, how well it functions and 
how much, if any, social decency it shows 
in making and selling its product. 
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Professional drys and drinkers are not 
the only people interested. Other groups 
—churches, courts, social agencies, editorial 
writers, state, city and federal officials—are 
scrutinizing the liquor industry and trade. 
What do they see? 

They see first a good record of industrial 
efficiency in the manufacturing end, domi- 
nated by four big distilling corporations— 
Schenley, National, Seagram and Hiram 
Walker. 

Industrial chemistry is turning whisky 
into a by-product of the distillery, with the 
“spent stillage” (residue from fermenting 
vats) as a growing source of profits. It 
averages $40 per ton, enough to cover 
operating costs and yield a profit. The 
modern distillery is a huge grain processing 
plant, turning out livestock feed rich in 
proteins and vitamins; corn oil, fusel oil, 
the vitamin B complex, penicillin and dry 
ice. As such it is a boon to industry and 
to many farms. 

This high degree of efficiency has been 
achieved by the Big Four partly through 
aggressive acquisition of smaller distilleries 
and buying into other branches of the 
liquor industry. 

As a result, they have often been accused 
of a trend toward monopoly. The Big 
Four retort that few industries are as hotly 
competitive as theirs. The record indicates 
that the monopoly trends are temporarily, 
at least, coming to an end. The big firms 
have slackened off on the buying of smaller 
distilleries and brand names; some are re- 
ported ready to dispose of recently-acquired 
distilleries and tight cooperage firms. 

The industry's first delinquency appears 
in its price policies, through which dis- 
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tillers, wholesalers and retailers alike have 
enthusiastically gouged the so million 
Americans who drink. 

“I hope we never see another year as 
good as ’46,” said one spokesman. “It’s 
a bad thing for the liquor business to make 
that much money.” 

Last year the U. S. Treasury received 
more than 2 billion dollars from the bever- 
age distilling industry, and state and local 
treasuries received 464 million dollars. 
Despite this enormous levy, very high profit 
margins enabled distillers to clear 200 mil- 
lion after taxes, of which the Big Four 
(who hold about 63 percent of all U. S. 
whisky stocks) got 155 million. 

Huge earnings are by no means limited 
to distillers, who say they take only about 
10 percent profit. The wholesaler sup- 
posedly gets 15 percent and the retailer 
331% percent. But there are usually higher 
margins in all three groups. And all these 
profit percentages are figured on gross cost, 
which includes, for whisky, the federal 
tax of $21.60 per case. 

In the buyer’s eye, the retailer is particu- 
larly guilty. He gets his 3314 percent cut, 
which some retailers have jumped as high 
as 65 percent, merely for selling a bettle. 
He doesn’t even have to worry about waste 
and spoilage. 

But distillers and wholesalers take the 
customer just as ruthlessly as the retailer 
does. ‘The last price rises for bottled-in- 
bond whisky are not seriously defended by 
anybody in the trade, and the U.S. price 
of Scotch has brought yelps of indignation 
from the Highlands. 

One industry spokesman says an efficient 
U. S. distiller today can make whisky for 
about 12 cents per fifth. It is only after 
taxes, advertising and other “costs” have 
been added that the pile-up of profit mar- 
gins begins to build the retail price. 

The consumer has no protection against 
high prices except to stop buying. But 
most drinkers won’t do it. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Commerce calculates that every 
time consumers’ incomes rise 10 percent, 
liquor store sales rise 19 percent. Liquor 
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consumers are not likely to get price relief 
unless production outruns demand or a 
recession cuts down buying. 

In addition to price-gouging and mono- 
poly practices, the industry has been criti- 
cized on two other counts: for maintain- 
ing retail outlets which breed crime and 
anti-social behavior, and for publicity 
which encourages more drinking. 

Federal law forbids suppliers to have any 
connection with retail outlets. Wholesalers 
have been challenged to refuse to sell 
liquor to retailers who do not maintain 
proper standards. ‘This is sheer twaddle. 
No industry will reach for such a responsi- 
bility, which would require a horde of 
private police anyway. 

Nevertheless, the industry has a cash 
interest in the decency of outlets: when 
public indignation arises, local option elec- 
tions dry up communities. So organiza- 
tions like the Distilled Spirits Institute in 
Washington have taken such action as 
they thought they could. They have 
gingerly put pressure on state and local 
officials to enforce liquor laws. In Illinois, 
which has the laxest regulations of any 
state, they have asked state officials to 
sponsor tighter legislation. Elsewhere local 
officials have been quietly asked to close 
taverns which attract attention by serving 
drunks or minors or by other offenses. 


UT at the same time the industry 
3 pours its millions into advertising cam- 
paigns to induce more people to drink 
more liquor—always “moderately” of 
course. 

Whisky is not a product likely to de- 
velop muscles, character or intellect, and 
any attempts to present it as such would 
backfire. So the only publicity gambit is 
to “glamorize” the drinking by associating 
it with social prestige, wealth, pleasure and 
beauty. 

The incongruity of a Man of Distinction 
hiring out as a model holding a highball 
doesn’t bother the industry. But the 
cumulative effect of such advertising, con- 
stantly reiterated, on marginal drinkers 
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and young people, bothers many observers 
besides professional drys. 

The industry is sensitive to this atten- 
tion. Before the war it ran a certain amount 
of advertising ostensibly designed to dis- 
courage excess drinking, drunken driving, 
etc., but it stopped this several years ago. It 
cannot use the radio (although beer and 
wine concerns can) and it avoids advertis- 
ing in Sunday publications. But mass ad- 
vertising of the big companies in daily 
newspapers, in magazines and on bDill- 
boards impresses the attractions of drinking 
on millions of people. 

One reaction of this advertising splurge 
is the Capper Bill now before Congress, 
which would ban all nationwide liquor 
advertising in newspapers, magazines and 
radio. ‘The Capper Bill raises issues of 
press and business freedom; for these and 
other reasons it probably is not a satis- 
factory answer. But it carries a threat of 
repressive legislation which the liquor 
people find most ominous. 

The point where the industry is probably 
most sensitive to public opinion is chronic 
alcoholism. Liquor spokesmen disclaim all 
responsibility on the ground that chronic 
alcoholism is a psychiatric problem which 
afflicts only 1 percent of the drinking pub- 
lic. (Best hard estimates are 750,000 
“chronic alcoholics”’—of whom 13,000 are 
“alcoholic maniacs”—and 3 million “exces- 
sive drinkers.” ) 

But it is on this account that individual 
distillers have given a half-million dollars 
or more to scientific groups which are 
trying to improve the treatment of drunks. 

Recently an industry group, Licensed 
Beverage Industries, Inc., of New York, 
engaged a sociologist named Dr. William 
Cherin to make a survey of the whole 
field of alcoholic research. LBI has chip- 
ped in $70,000 over and above the gifts 
of individual firms, and promises more. 

Analysis of the industry’s record in re- 
gard to monopoly, prices and alcoholism 
reveals a not-surprising secret: its behavior 
is an accurate reflection of the amount of 
pressure brought to bear on it. The gov- 
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ernment has long kept suspicious eyes on 
the distillers, so they have been careful not 
to let monopoly trends go too far. But 
the industry has shown no restraint in its 
price policies. And even under pressure 
from many sectors of public opinion, it 
has made only a tiny and reluctant effort 
to grapple with anti-social conduct caused 
by its product. 

So far these tactics have proved profita- 
ble without jeopardizing the industry’s 
markets. But some observers think pro- 
posals like the Capper Bill are straws in 
the wind. 

A cut in consumer income, continued 
high prices and increased anti-social be- 
havior associated with alcohol may expose 
the industry to repressive legislation and 
increased state and local tax levies. 

Already the prohibitionists, who never 
rest, have dried up about a quarter of this 
country. ‘There can hardly be any doubt 
that the cynicism and excesses of the liquor 
industry have helped them do it. The 
industry needs to clean itself up for its 
own sake, even if it chooses to ignore its 
moral responsibility. 
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THE POSTAL SERVICE 


—how to use it to advantage 





T’S hard to imagine 36 billion pieces of 

mail. That’s the vast, man-made moun- 
tain of letters, papers and packages which 
the post office probably will collect and 
deliver in 1947. No other service is so in- 
tensively used by so many people. 

Businessmen are responsible for the 
great bulk of the mail, but only a relatively 
small number know what they should know 
about the postal system. By learning the 
rules, cooperating, and keeping abreast of 
new services, businessmen can save time, 
trouble and money. Here’s how, more 
specifically: 
& Know mail schedules. Get important 
letters to the post office in time to make a 
particular train or plane. Not all trains or 
planes carry mail, but post offices will sup- 
ply detailed information. 
> Get mail out as soon as it’s ready. 
About 80 percent of the mail now piles 
into the post office between four and 
seven p.m. Mail could be handled faster 
at less crowded hours. 
> “Zone” your mail. This wartime inno- 
vation saves time for both mailer and post 
office. 
& Take last-minute mail direct to train or 
airport mailboxes. ‘These are emptied just 
before departure time. 
& “Face” your mail. Turn all address 
sides up. Separate long and short envelopes 
and tie the same sizes together in packages 
of about 50. The post office must do this 
if the mailer doesn’t. If he does, mail can 
be immediately fed into the cancelling 
machines. 
& Use meters which automatically stamp 
the mail. These are again becoming avail- 
able. They’re good time-savers especially 
for firms with heavy mail. 
em Use “special delivery” if you know mail 
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is scheduled to arrive weekends, holidays, 
or weekdays after delivery hours. You can 
also use special delivery on parcel post and 
second or third-class mail. 

& Use “special handling.” This assures 
the most expeditious handling en route, but 
not delivery by special messenger. Charge, 
depending on weight: from 10 to 20 cents. 
> Buy stamped envelopes. ‘They save 
time and cost little more than the value 
of the stamps (a thousand 3-cent standard- 
size stamped envelopes are $33.32). 

> Economize by using light-weight paper. 
The lighter the weight, the lower the mail- 
ing cost both in foreign and domestic mail. 
This same rule governs packages. Packing 
should be strong and secure. It need not 
be heavy. 

& Don't try to mail lottery tickets, liquor, 
poisons, explosives or any animals (except 
the smallest and most harmless such as 
baby chicks, baby alligators, baby turtles 
and bees properly packaged ), without being 
sure of postal regulations for exceptional 
cases. Penalties may be heavy. 

& When in doubt, consult the postmaster 
about any special problem of preparing, ad- 
dressing or posting mail. 

Aside from this specific advice, the post 
office provides other services which are not 
so well known but which effectively elimi- 
nate delay. 

One is the postal note, introduced in 
1945 to provide the simplest possible means 
of sending $10 and less through the mail. 
Unlike money orders, no application must 
be filled out, no figuring done. Postal notes 
cost 5 cents. 

An “air letter sheet,” new in May, makes 
sending a letter abroad as easy as plunking 
a dime down on the post-office counter. 
For this sum, you get a sheet of paper 
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on which you can write your message, 
fold into the shape of an envelope, and 
mail with no added postage necessary to 
any place in the world. Its 10-cent cost is 
cheaper than the regular airmail rates to 
most foreign countries, even though those 
rates were recently cut to half or less. 

The low cost of the sheet is possible be- 
cause of its light weight. No enclosures 
are permitted. At 10 cents the sheet prob- 
ably can be used for foreign advertising. 

A third postal service, and one by which 
business may guard against loss, is register- 
ed mail. Securities and gems worth millions 
are registered and dropped in the mail with 
as much certainty of delivery as if they 
went out under armed guard. The govern- 
ment used registered mail to send 2 billion 
dollars in gold from San Francisco to Den- 
ver, Colo. 

A fourth service, connected with regis- 
tered mail, is the “return receipt requested” 
system. ‘This wasn’t designed to trace 
missing or elusive persons, but many law 
and business firms use it effectively for that 
purpose. For 31 cents, the sender of a 
registered letter can get back a receipt 
showing to whom, where and when the 
letter was delivered. In other words, 
where the recipient may be found. 


HIS system has worked notably well 

in turning up stockholders whose only 
address is a bank. It won’t work for auto- 
graph hounds who might use it to try to 
snag the signature of the President or other 
high officials. ‘They don’t have to sign re- 
ceipts. 

In the works are several other postal 
developments that will save money, time 
and trouble. The post office plans a further 
cut in foreign air mail rates, although some 
domestic rates may have to be increased to 
help reduce the post office deficit. 

Another impending development is of 
special interest to publications. At the 
recent Universal Postal Union Congress in 
Paris, U.S. representatives proposed that 
post offices all over the world accept sub- 
scriptions to American publications. 
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At present, it is very difficult for a for- 
eigner to subscribe to our newspapers and 
magazines. Freezing of foreign currency 
prevents sending the subscription money 
here, and if the publisher accepts payment 
abroad in foreign currency he can’t, with- 
out a lot of trouble, get his money out. The 
new plan would permit the foreigner to pay 
for an American publication at his own 
post office in his own currency, and pro- 
vide for transfer of the funds as part of the 
settlement of regular postal balances. The 
publisher would collect in dollars from his 
home post office. 

The post office hopes to combine the 
proposed plan with new and cheaper 
second-class foreign airmail rates, now so 
high that most publications go abroad by 
air express. After arriving, they must be 
entered in the foreign mails or distributed 
some other way. 


If the Civil Aeronautics Board grants 
the post office’s petition to cut second- 
class foreign mail rates to approximately 
the foreign express rate level, U.S. news 
publications could move directly through 
the mails from presses to delivery. 

At home a new helicopter pickup serv- 
ice will bring faster mails than ever before. 
The CAB already has approved such a 
service for Los Angeles. When a similar 
helicopter pickup goes into effect in New 
York and both are coordinated with the 
regular transcontinental mail flights it will 
be possible to mail a letter in Los Angeles 
in the afternoon and have it delivered in 
New York the next morning. 

If CAB approves, the helicopter serv- 
ice eventually will have feeder lines con- 
necting with smaller cities. 

The post office also is asking CAB for 
permission to taxi passengers along with 
the mail on helicopter hops. 

Many of these facts, and a hundred 
others, may save the businessman money. 
It isn’t hard for him to keep abreast of new 
developments. The local post office is 
happy to tell all and save itself trouble. 
It’s in the mailing business. 
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A new book on the Supreme Court, in- 
teresting, readable, has been written by 
Wesley McCune of our staff. It’s called 
The Nine Young Men, and it’s worth get- 
ting hold of, even if you aren’t a lawyer. 
McCune, who has reported the activities 
of the Supreme Court, knows what he’s 
talking about and knows how to put it in 
plain language. Morris Ernst, a prominent 
New York lawyer and writer, says, “Not 
only is this a remarkable and. provoca- 
tive book, but in my judgment, from the 
point of view of the layman this volume is 
the best bit of writing I know of to famil- 
iarize the average American with the oper- 
ation of our highest court.” We agree with 
Ernst. McCune will do an article on the 
Supreme Court for the magazine next fall. 





"Steel in the West,” in last month’s issue, 
hit the readers at just about the same time 
that Henry Kaiser hit the RFC for a reduc- 
tion in his huge government loan. Mr. Chad 
Calhoun, vice president of the Kaiser 
Co., has written us a fill-in of what is 
happening in this latest move (see Let- 
ters, page 24). 


Why are our articles unsigned? This 
question has been asked from time to time. 
The reason is that articles are a group prod- 
uct, and the magazine stands behind every- 
thing it prints. Frequently an idea is sug- 
gested by one editor, revised by another, 
broadened out in a general editorial con- 
ference, reported by several writers, and put 
in final shape by someone else. By the time 
it reaches your desk, it is a composite of the 
work of many people. Hence no one-man 
credit line. 


Notes on Staff travels: ‘The magazine is 
doing all it can to keep out of Washington 
—mentally and bodily. Alexander is in De- 
troit. English is just back from Birming- 
ham, and due to leave for Chicago. Hirsh is 
in New York, Ingraham in Pittsburgh. Mc- 
Cune is in Exeter, N. H., talking textiles. 
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‘America’s Needs and Resources,” a big 
thick book put out by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund (see Notes), contains some 
valuable business perspective on future 
markets, consuming trends, and investment 
needs. You can get a copy by writing 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Price $5. 


Our policy on reprints of articles: If the 
article is for private circulation, within a 
company, within an organization, within a 
special circle of interest, OK, with specific 
permission for each article. Reprinting for 
general circulation, or the regular reprint 
magazines? No. Our reason is not snob- 
bery, but simply that when an article is 
lifted out of context and circulated widely, 
it sometimes gets a distorted meaning. 
Since we are a new magazine, we prefer to 
make our introduction on the basis of our 
whole panel of stories. If you want to re- 
print anything, write us, and we'll give you 
an answer pronto. 


W hat’s Coming: Aptitude Testing—How 
you can improve your business by getting 
the right people in the right jobs... . 
Reformer in Chicago—The new mayor and 


his chances. .. . Small Business Faces Re- 
cession. . . . What to Expect from Tele- 
vision and FM. . . . Commercial Applica- 


tions of Atomic Energy—A down-to-earth 
weighing of the prospects. . . . Stassen’s 
State—A home-state look at a presidential 
aspirant. . . . What You Can and Cant 
Get Away With in Expense Accounts... . 
The College Industry—It’s big, costs a lot 
to run and means much to employers and 
fathers. .. . Wichita, Kan.—This city shows 
the way to efficiency for other cities... . 
Hugo Goldsmith—He keeps a seasonal in- 
dustry spread out to keep the help happy. 
. . . Seabrook Farms—Big-time farming in 
New Jersey. . . . Revolution in Soap... . 
Where Is Kaiser-Frazer Headed? 


Want something special? Write us and 
we'll try to cover it. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT: 
Stupid in Public Relations 


(continued from inside front cover) 
depressions, and finally whether it means your children will do business 
or fight a war. 

Youre not the only one who hasn’t been taken imto confidence. 
Members of Congress who have to decide the final questions haven't been 
able to get the State Department to talk honestly about what’s coming. 
The program just grinds out, piece by piece, accompanied by the hand 
wringing of diplomats and the State Department wail that “nobody 
understands.” 

[ want to make it clear that this is not a criticism of the ABILITY of 
the men in the State Department, and it’s not a beef about their POLICY. 
Those are different matters. What I’m talking about is an ATTITUDE 
toward the public, and I’m saying that this attitude is stupid. 


Tur standard attitude of many key officials in the State Department has 
been, and still is, that you and millions like vou are too dumb to com 
prehend what thei work is all about. This attitude originated in Old 
World Diplomacy, when diplomats fixed the affairs of nations in high 
secrecy, then called upon the people to do the paying and the fighting. 

Now in this country, your State Department apes the Old World 
diplomats. Your State Department tells you what it has done, but not 
what it is cooking up. Policies in the making are hush-hush. You will 
be told in due course, but vou mustn’t bother vour mind while big policies 
are cooking. You just take what’s cooked and like it. 

There’s a State Department booklet, an inch thick, to impress on 
departmental officials and employes the rules of secrecy. Many of the 
rules are proper, but the effect is also to withhold information which you 
ought to have. Secrecy is a fetish, and it works against you. 

Our foreign policies, whatever they are from time to time, have 
only as much strength as the public support behind them. Diplomats and 
other high officials can plan as much as they please, but their plans go 
for naught f Congress and the public do not back them up. Only through 
public support do policies get guts. 

And yet, in the face of this fact, the State Department officialdom 
goes around maintaining its secrets, mumbling that the public doesnt 
understand, and doing very little to make the public understand. ‘The 
State Department has more “‘trouble’’ with Congress than almost any 
other department. It is always on the defensive, even in its appropriations. 
[he result is that policies arranged bv the State Department often do 
not have support in Congress, or with the public. No wonder you are so 
indifferent. And no wonder Congress, by State Department standards, is 
so often “‘difhcult 

The influence of our State Department in the world is now at an all. 
time high. It has great opportunities for either peace or war. Its oppor 
tunities are sometimes undermined, however, by uncertainty about support 
it home. The State Department ofhcialdom faces outward, toward the 


world. It should also face inward, toward our people, people like you. 
If it does not soon reform. and face inward, it will stub its toe and the 


nation’s toc, and the pain will be vours and your kids. 
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